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For the Summer’s Afternoon'Tea 
HE THERMOS Jug for Tea, Coffee or Choc- 


olate—perhaps a tasty, cooling beverage—or a 

THERMOS Jar filled with ice cream or chilled 
salad—adds to the convenience of the hostess and 
the delight of her guests. 


THERMOS eliminates waiting for servants, fetching from the pantry, 
and the embarrassment of late guests—because THERMOS keeps refresh- 
ments at the proper temperature until wanted. Warm afternoons on the 
verandah—hot nights in the bedroom—lawn parties, and every sort of outing 
are more enjoyable and comfortable with THERMOS. 

No household is complete without its THERMOS equipment because 
THERMOS has a thousand-and-one uses in every season. [THERMOS keeps 
fluids icy cold for seventy-two hours, or piping hot for twenty-four hours. 

THERMGCS Bottles, Carafes, Food Jars, Lunch Kits—the almost count- 
less styles of THERMOS, cater to every want of each member of the family. In 
the nursery "(THERMOS keeps Baby’s milk pure and free from infection. On 
the vacation trip it increases your pleasure many fold. 


The 
Genuine have 
the name THERMOS 
Stamped on the Bottom 


Serves You Right- 
Hot or Cold Food 
or Drink as Whe 
and Where You; 
Like 






Sold by dealers everywhere If not sola near you, write for 


the THERMOS Picture Puzzle Cut Out for Kiddies. Free 
on request with an interesting booklet about THERMOS. Jugs ay —” up 


Norwich, Conn. THERMOS COMP ANY Toronto, Canada 
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ADVERTISING SECTION 


LEADING NOVELS 


First a book. Then a fashion. 


Next a play. The Salamander 
craze is on: Owen Johnson’s great 
story of the girl who wants to know. 


The girl in revolt who started the 
fashion in revolt. The novel that 
changed the dress of a nation. The 
book that set a new mode—‘‘a bit 
of the throat, a bit of the ankle and 
a slash of red.” 


OWEN JOHNSON’S New Novel 


The Salamander 


Illustrated by Everett Shinn. $1.35 net 


By EDGAR JEPSON Author of POLLYOOLY, and THE TERRIBLE TWINS 


The Intervening Lady 


The assertive little miss who declares “learning grammar’s no good at all—nobody uses 
it,” and the amazing young lady who makes matches (including her own) and sends men to 
Parliament, are equally fetching. Illustrated by Hanson Booth. $1.25 net 


By CHARLES MARRIOTT By EDWIN PUGH 
Author of THE CATFISH, and THE WONDROUS WIFE 


What a Man Wants Punch and Judy 


WHAT A MAN WANTS might well be compared to Life in the London underworld is here pictured with 
the novels of Henry James, but, never for an instant does it a skill and sympathy that recalls Dickens. The author 
lose those enchanting characteristics which are so truly has the rare gift of establishing between himself and the 
Marriott's very own. $1.35 net reader a sense of intimacy. $1.35 net 


NEW YORK THE BOBBS-MERRILL COMPANY ss ®1narouis 
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Fiction 

Anybody But Anne. By Carolyn Wells. 
J. B. Lippincott Company. $1.25, post- 
paid. 

Another story in which Fleming Stone 
solves a difficult mystery, and a marriage 
is made in spite of many obstacles. In 
Miss Wells’ usual vein, with the surprise 
for climax that one naturally expects. 

At Bay. By George Scarborough. The 
Macaulay Company. 

A rapid-fire melodrama that staged 
well and reads easily. The sort of thing 
one wants for diversion pure and simple. 


At the Casa Napoleon. By Thomas 


A. Janvier. Harper & Brothers. $1.25, 
postpaid. 
A genial account. of genial Latins 


whose New York is as unknown and 
foreign to most of us as a European 
town. A book of gentle humor and exo- 
tic flavor. The reader is at once inter- 
ested in the pleasant intimacy which 
exists between the various habitues of 
this popular hostelry, and in the active 
part Madame and her husband take in 
the joys and sorrows of their patrons. 

Burbury Stroke. By William John 
Hopkins. Houghton Mifflin Company. 

To the lover of boating this story will 
make an appeal. There is not very much 
to the tale. It is told in narrative form 
with no attempt at plot which, in a way, 
adds a certain charm—the same charm 
one feels in taking a long, rambling walk 
with no particular destination in view 
and no object except enjoyment. 

The author leaves one in doubt about 
a good many things, in spite of prom- 
ises to clear up uncertainties, as, for 
instance, the story of “Burbury Stroke.” 
This Mr. Hopkins does not do nor does 
he explain the name, though he implies 
a mystery about it. There are other 
things, too, one would like to understand. 


Desert and Mrs. Ajax, The. By Ed- 
ward Moffat. Moffat, Yard & Co. $1.25, 
postpaid. 

Quite a startling original tale, in which 
a circus troupe figure in a house-party 
and the strong woman turns cook. There | 
are thrillers to spare and a charming 
love-story, but the interest is immensely | 
strong. 


Doubtful Character, A. By Mrs. Bail- 
lie-Reynolds. George H. Doran Com.- | 
pany. $1.25, postpaid. 

A romance of the Alps, in which a | 
man loves a maid and does hard service 
to woo her. This author always writes | 
with interest and charm. This story is | 
no exception to that rule. 


HENRY OF NAVA 


& 


RRE, OHIO 


By HOLWORTHY HALL 


Henry has a corking time at college, and is the hero of Navarre, Ohio, in the 


summer vacations. 


every girl he meets falls in love with him. 


Fun? 


ANTHONY THE 
ABSOLUTE 


Samuel Merwin’s latest 
novel, telling of strange 
happenings on the China 
coast. ‘‘Absolutely origi- 
nal in plot, feeling and 
statement.’’ 


$1.35 net; postage 10 cents 


DODO’S 
DAUGHTER 


E. T. Benson’s latest 
book of brilliant nonsense. 
‘*For sheer sparkle and un- 
flagging humor ‘ Dodo’s 
Daughter’ would be hard 
to equal.’’ 


$1.35 net; postage 10 cents. 


THE THINGS HE)! 


WROTE TO HER 


The author is Richard 
Wightman. 


letters in an hour; but you 


will be sure to read them | 


again, and to send the 
book as a gift. 


60 cents net, postage 5 cents 


You can read | 
this little book of exquisite 


HOME 


“It gets a grip on the 
| heart’? says an English 
| critic of this fine, big novel, 


originally published anony- 
mously in The Century Mag- 
azine and now known to be 
the first published novel of 
George Agnew Chamber- 
lain. A book of thrilling 
adventure, of genuine emo- 


| tion, with the call of home 


on every page. 
$1.30 net, postage 10 cents. 


Have you read 


The Best Book 
of the Year ? 


“T. Tembarom” 
by 
Frances Hodgson 
Burnett 
Everybody loves 
“T. Tembarom 


Of course, he falls in love with almost every girl he sees; and 


191 pages of joy! 


At your bookseller’s, $1.00 net. 


_ BARNABETTA 


‘‘Quite the most enter- 
| taining thing Helen R Mar- 
| tin has done since ‘Tillie: 
| A Mennonite Maid.’’’ A 
| freshly humorous and pic- 
| turesque story. 

$1.30 net; postage 10 cents 


IDLE WIVES 


In which James Oppen- 
| heim presents one woman's 
solution of a very modern 
problem. ‘‘A swiftly-mov- 
ing, colorful, attention- 
| holding story, and a signif- 
icant story as well.’’ 
$1.30 net; postage 10 cents. 


BEDESMAN 4 


A tender little story of rare 
quality—of an English lad, and 
his fine peasant mother, and a 
loyal little sister. A little book 
to love. The author is Mary J. 
H. Skrine. 


$1.00 net; postage 6 cents. 





THE “GOLDFISH” | 


Fact, not fiction. Being the 
rather astonishingly frank con- 
fessions of a successful lawer and 
man of the world in New York 
society. Of quite unusual in- 
terest. 


$1.30 net; postage 10 cents. 


FORCES MINING AND UNDERMINING CHINA 
By ROWLAND R. GIBSON 


A Military Interpreter in the Chinese Language, and formerly Chinese Inspector under 


the Transvaal Government 


An able analysis of the real problem of China and her future, presenting a wide 
variety of facts regarding railroads, mining, labor, and various other aspects of the 
Based on intimate knowledge and fair judgment, and 
written with a genial, human touch. 

A really important book, of much interest for the general reader; and of great 
interest and value for the American business man who wishes to arrive at an intelligent 
understanding of Oriental trade, its promises and its limitations. 


present situation in China. 


$2.00 net; postage 10 cents. 


See them at your nearest bookseller’s, or, if remote from a bookstore, send direct to the publishers: 


Union Square 


THE CENTURY CO. 
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“FRANK DANBY has reached the highest point 
oj her creative career.” —Philadelphia Public Ledger. 


FRANK DANBY’S 


MASTERLY WORK 


FULL SWING 


Is a distinct advance over those other successes, THE 


HEART OF A CHILD and PIGS IN CLOVER. 


NEI’ YORK WORLD: 


“Among the most notable presentations of the pub- 


lishers’ year. ‘Full Swing’ ends 


happily. 


One closes the book with the satisfied feeling of hav- 


ing followed through a particularly 
polished work of fiction.” 
NEW YORK TIMES: 


complete and 


“The study of Agatha Wanstead is unceasingly fine. 
The secondary love story, too, is full of sweet- 


ness and charm in 


uncommonly good. 


NEW YORK TRIBUNE: 


a story 


“A true and understanding study of character.” 


PHILADELPHIA NORTH AMERICAN: 


which 


much is 


FRANK DANBY 


“It is a strong story of a strong woman, as vital in essence as the indomitable ‘Ma 
Chere Mere” immortalized by Frederika Bremer.” 


$1.35 net; postage extra. 


Two Excellent Novels for Summer Reading 


Jehane of the Forest 


3y L. A. TALBOT. 
I2mo. $1.25 net; postage extra. 


MISS MARY CHOLMONDELEY says: 

“This novel possesses distinction, style, 
grasp, and the author can tell a_ story. 
There are some fine scenes in it, such as the 
wedding of Lambert and Jehane in the 
famine-stricken castle. 

“It is a good and clever book. It is written 
with scrupulous care and finish. It is the 
work of a sensitive and cultivated mind, and 


has an atmosphere of romance, and charming 
description of scenery.” 


Twoin the Wilderness 


By STANLEY WASHBURN. 
12mo. Cloth. $1.25 net; postage extra. 
A strong hearty man—a girl of ultra fash- 
ionable society stranded by an unexpected 
accident in a Canadian forest and Mother 
Nature in her wildest moods are the principal 
characters in this story of rare naturalness— 
a tale which sweeps one through the splendid 

forest land of British Columbia. 


Recent Publications of Note 


The History of the Dwelling- 


House and Its Future 


By ROBERT ELLIS ‘THOMPSON, | 
LL.D., Principal Philadelphia High 
School. 12mo. Cloth. 

$1.00 net; postage extra. 
So used are we to the conveniences of the 
modern residence that few of us have any 
conception of how astonishingly recent most 
of them are—how late, for instance, came even 
such a development as the divisions of upper 
stories into rooms, except in Southern Europe, 
and the more imposing edifices of northern 
nations. These developments are most inter- 
estingly depicted, and the author’s ideals as 
to future modes of living are piquant and 
sometimes a bit startling. The awful waste 
of present-day housekeeping and its remedy 
is a subject that will interest everyone. 


Where Pharoah Dreams 


Being the Impressions of a Woman-of-Moods 

in Egypt. 

By IRENE OSGOOD. With an introduc- 
tion by Stephen Phillips. Illustrations 
and initial letters by W. Gordon Mein. 
334 pages. 8vo. Cloth. 

$1.75 net; postage extra. 
This brilliant book about Egypt is not a 


travel book, but a delightful volume of Egyp- 
tian fantasies. Among the various themes 





J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 
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touched upon are Illusion, 
Temptation, Peace, etc., etc. 


In Cheyne Walk and 
Thereabout 


Containing Short Accounts of Some Ingenious 
People and Famous Places that Were 
by the Riverside at Chelsea. 

By REGINALD BLUNT. With many il- 
lustrations from scarce old photographs 
and engravings. 322 pages. 8vo. Cloth. 

$3.00 net; postage extra. 

If you are fond of writers and painters and 

odd nooks and corners of old London and the 

gossip of that friendly tewn, you will want 
to reed this delightful volume. 


Unrest, Hope, 


The Cause of Business Depressions 
As Disclosed by an Analysis of the Basic Principles of Economics. 
By HUGO BILGRAM, in collaboration 


with Louis Edward Levy. With nine 
diagrams. 531 pages. Octavo. Cloth. 
$2.00 net; postage extra. 


North American, Philadelphia, Penna.: “Modern | 


questions of wealth distribution and land 
tenure, rarely considered by earlier economists, 
are here dealt with in open-eyed, new-century 
processes of fearless thinking. The average citi- 
zen will be a wiser and more thoughtful fel- 
low after perusing and studying the arguments 
adduced in this volume.” 


PUBLISHERS 
PHILADELPHIA 





Dream Doctor, The. By Arthur B. 
Reeve. MHearst’s International Library 
Co. $1.35, net. 

The methods of Craig Kennedy, the 
scientific detective, being beyond human 
comprehension, led to a newspaper man’s 
assignment of a month in which to sha- 
dow the modern crime-hunter. In a 
breathless manner, the reporter followed 
Kennedy at almost a neck-breaking speed. 
The volume, which combines vile crimes 
and their scientific unraveling, makes 

| exceptionally interesting, weird reading 
| matter. 


Ezekiel Expands. By Lucy Pratt. 
Houghton Mifflin Company. 

This very much too long story of 
Ezekiel would commend itself to our 
appreciation far more if it were half 
the length. Ezekiel is an interesting 
speciman of Southern colored child, but 
after hearing one or two of the tales he 
is fond of telling the book grows irk- 
some. The valuable thing about the 
story is that it gives one a good deal to 
think of concerning the “color line,” and 
draws a vivid and tender picture of the 
struggles of these little children who 
want to “uplift” not only the colored, but 
the white people, too! 

Fiddling Girl, The. 
Campbell. 
postpaid. 

One of the fairy-tales of real life, in 
which a girl sacrifices much to help oth- 
ers, and is rewarded by being discovered 
as a musical genius, the discovery lead- 
ing to her training and ultimate sue- 
cess. A trifle saccharine, but entertain- 
ing. 

Grannie. By Mrs. George Wemyss. 
The Macmillan Company. $1.35, post- 
paid. 

A most charming story of a young and 
delightful grandmother, who tells the 
story of herself and her children with a 
singular sweetness that is entirely hu- 
man, but at the same time refreshing 
and unique. Readers will love “Grannie.” 
Grandmothers will appreciate her. 


Green Seal, The. Charles Edmonds 
Walk. A. C. McClurg. $1.35. 

A mystery tale laid in San Francisco. 
The Chinese have a considerable part 
in it, and the solution of it all provides 
both adventures and a pleasing love- 
story. 

Hoosier Volunteer, The. By Kate and 
| Virgil D. Boyles. A. C. McClurg & Co. 
| $1.35, postpaid. 
| A Western story full of color and ac- 
tion. The hero supplies the story in his 
life of courage. 

Idylls of a Dutch Village. 
| Ulfers. 
| paid. 

Stories of the life of the shepherd and 
| farmer, rarely well told by a man with 
a poetic vision and a tender sympathy. 


By Daidy Rhodes 
The Page Company. $1.25, 


By S. 
E. P. Dutton & Co. $1.75, post- 
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Last Shot, The. By Frederick Palmer. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. 

Probably the most significant thing 
Mr. Palmer has done. It is a Civil War 
story, written with fulness of detail as 
well as pictorial charm. 


Love Letters of an Erratic Husband, 
The. By Arthur K. Stern. John C. 
Winston Company. $1.00. 

A young millionaire wearying of the 
luxury of idleness and the constant com- 
panionship of his wife fled from his Chi- 
cago home to a menial position in New 
York City. His adventures in his va- 
rious undertakings are related in an ut- 
terly ridiculous manner in his communi- 
cations to his wife, while the results of 
his experiences, although lacking in ser- 
jousness, prove him a man of better 
parts. 


Loves of Ambrose, The. By Margaret 
Vandercook. Doubleday, Page & Co. 
$1.00, postpaid. 

If you once make the acquaintance of 
Ambrose you will not be able to forget 
him—neither could the girls of the little 
Kentucky town where he kept store. 

He was six feet four, romantic and 
homely—but the girls didn’t mind that— 
humorous and kindly. When you come 
to think of it, he really greatly resembled 
Abraham Lincoln. And he was both 
greater and less than Lincoln, for if he 
lacked Lincoln’s great intellect, he yield- 
ed to no man in his extraordinary sus- 
ceptibility to feminine charm. 

There was the little girl from the 
orphan asylum, and there was “Emly.” 
He thought so much of “Emly” that he 
wished her to monopolize his society be- 
yond the Pearly Gates. And then, of 
course, there was the bounteous and 
warm-hearted Peachy; and—but, really, 
three wives are enough for any man! 


One Year of Pierrot. G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons. 

This story of a baby, written after his 
death, by the mother, herself almost a 
child, is of exquisite tenderness and sim- 
plicity. One is reminded frequently of 
Marie Claire, not only because both are 
stories of French life, but because both 
show the same natural and childlike 
spirit. In the present instance the in- 
fluence of this dear baby, Pierrot, is so 
marked that a young girl can forget her 
ills and grow strong for the little Pier- 
rot’s sake; a young man who has fallen 
into evil ways gives up his bad habits 
and lives a useful and honest life because 
of this baby. In every life touched by 
this little child there is a change for the 
better. 


If the story seems an exaggeration on 
first thought, more careful consideration 
brings the assurance of its truth, and 
there is no doubt about its rare beauty 
and its charm. 
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TIMELY NEW MACMILLAN BOOKS FOR READING 






















** Socialism in Theory and Practice,” etc. 





Mr. Walling’s New Book 
Progressivism and After 


By WILLIAM ENGLISH WALLING. A forceful 
survey of radical political progress with special 
reference to the practical economic wees 

1.50 net. 


“‘ Soul-stirring romance of historical 
interest’’ 


The Story of Phaedrus 


How We Got the Greatest Book in the World 

By NEWELL DwiGart HILuis. A charming ro- 
mance of unfailing interest with the irresistible 
appeal which new light throws on life in the early 
years of the Christian Era. Mlustrated, $1.25 net. 












— “The truth about the Philippines ’’ — 


The Philippines "ast 224 


Present 

By DEAN C. WORCESTER (Secretary of the In- 
terior, Philippines, 1901-1913). A timely, accurate 
work on conditions in the Philippines by “* the 
one man on earth who knows most about the 
subject.” Two vols. Richly illustrated. $6.00 net. 





“*A Novel of Life and Humor ’’ ———— 


Sandy 


By the late S. R, CRocKeTtT. Author of “ The 
Stickit Minister,’ “ Patsy,” etc. ‘ Full of life, 
vigor, wit and humor (the last and), as satisfac- 
tory a novel as Mr. Crockett ever wrote; the hero 
as captivating as his previous attractive heroine, 

Patsy.’*’ Mlustrated. $1.35 net, 








** One of the most famous debates of modern times ’’ 


SOCIALISM 


PROMISE or MENACE? 
A NEW BOOK BY 
MORRIS HILLQUIT, LL.B. A JOHN AUGUSTINE RYAN, D.D. 


Author of “* History of Socialism in the United States,”” “ Professor of Moral Theology and Economics, St. Pau! 


The chapters which constitute this book originally appeared in Everybody's Magazine. 
The large and generous interest with which the discussion was received by the reading 
public has called for its reproduction, with slight revisions, in permanent book form. 

The novel feature of this work is that, for the first time, the opposing arguments are 
presented with the greatest completeness and highest competence, and side by side, in a 
form available for the immediate comparison of arguments. 

The object of the discussion is to present to the reading public both sides of a much- 
mooted social problem, and to draw attention to the promise or menace of a movement 
which is yearly growing in influence and extension. 


—___—Mr. Hunter’s New Book 


** The One Book That Every American Should Read ’’ 


Seminary; author of “A Living Wage,” etc. 


Cloth, $1.25 net. 
















Violence and the Labor Movement 


By Ropert HUNTER. A dramatic, historical 
narrative of the labor conflicts of the last half 
century, presented in vivid and well-balanced 
pictures. 1.50 net. 





“* The development of humanity ’’—— 


The Childhood of the World 


By EDWARD CLopp. A popular work in simple 
language which tells the story of man’s progress 
from his appearance upon earth to the present 
day. Mlustrated. $1.50 net. 


——*‘ The most readable book on Mexico’’—— 
Mexico The Wonderland of 


the South 
By W. E. Carson. A new, revised, enlarged 
edition, with additional chapters on present con- 
ditions, bringing this standard work up to date 
“The most authoritative account of Mexico that 
we have.”’ 


Mlustrated. $2.50 net. 








“‘ The Countryside Manuals”’ 


I. The Suburban Garden Guide 


By PARKER THAYER BARNES. “ The best, most 
complete and handiest of the garden manuals 
published.” Cloth. 50 cents net. 


Il. Things Mother Used to Make 


By LYDIA MARIA GURNEY. The good, old- 
fashioned but ever new receipts for the best pro- 
ducts of kitchen cookery. Cloth. 50 cents net. 








THEODORE ROOSEVELT, An Autobiography 


With the return of Col. Roosevelt from the interior wilds of South America, renewed in- 
terest is aroused in his own story of his life which has been well described as ‘‘An American 
Standard for Right Living,”’ ‘‘a straightforward account of a career which has always stimu- 


lated public confidence. 


Abounding in personal experiences of national interest, personal 


opinions and doctrines of world-wide significance, absorbing incidents, striking episodes, 
picturesque situations, this exceptional work from beginning to end is ‘‘a display of unbroken 
brilliance ’’ which makes a special appeal to American citizenship both private and public. 


Decorated cover. Gilt top. 


Richly illustrated. 


Octavo. $2.50 net; postpaid $2.75. 





Published at 
64-66 5th Ave., N. Y. 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


On sale wherever 








books are sold 
Peacock Feather, The. By Leslie Sorcerer’s Stone, The. By Beatrice 
Moore. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $1.25, Grimshaw. John C. Winston Company. 
postpaid. $1.20. 


This is a delightful tale of a wander- 
ing poet, who makes love incognito to a 
beautiful lady and finds the way open 
later to woo her in a more conventional 
way. Driven from home under a cloud, 
the hero tramps the open road, a veri- 


| table troubadour, but a real man as well. 


Far from the customary fields for fic- 
tion are the scenes of this story of the 
search for the sorcerer’s stone, a key to 
black art secrets. New Guinea with its 
cannibals, pearl-fishers of a savage type 
and primitive specimens of mankind of 
various tribes are the associates of the 
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wnndiins party. From nation to end, 


| although the incidents seem improbable 
| and overdrawn, their very unlikelihood 


adds to the fascination of the tale. The 
author is a masterly story-teller to whom 
the secrets of the tropical countries of 


| Malaysia, Papua and Borneo are as an 
| open book. 


Uttermost Farthing, The. By R. Aus- 
tin Freeman. John C. Winston Com- 
pany. $1.20. 

One can hardly imagine a more grew- 


| some story than this record of atrocious 
| evils. Humphrey Challoner, well-known 


as a comparative anatomist and criminal 


| anthropologist, upon the murder of his 
| wife, devoted the remaining years of his 


| Stanwood Pier. 


life to revenging the murderer. The 
methods pursued by this savant seem al- 
most to have originated in a diseased 
mind, as nothing evil appears to have 
escaped him. Descriptions of his mu- 
seum and ill-smelling laboratories, the 
“concussor” and his intimacy with the 
underworld will appeal to the large class 
of readers who thirst for blood-curdling 
mysteries. 

Women We Marry, The. By Arthur 
Houghton Mifflin Com- 
pany. 

A novel of the present day which nar- 
rates the love affairs of two men and 
two women, before and after marriage, 
of estrangement and reconciliation, of 
the readjustment of love through the 
coming of children. 

It is hard, even in the first months of 
ecstasy, for a young husband and wife 
to modify the preferences and prejudices 
which formed so strong a factor in their 
individual lives, and it is harder still for 
each to realize that these preferences and 


| prejudices have so little real meaning to 


the other. 
This is the difficulty which presents 


| itself to the Rapallos on their honey- 
| moon. Their attempt to solve it leads 


to unforeseen complications, not only in 
their lives, but also in the lives of their 
friends. 

The scene is laid in Europe and in 
Boston. The vivid portrayal of the daily 


| life of these two young couples,—their 


diversions, their duties, their problems,— 


| will deeply interest the many men and 


women who have met and are meeting 
similar conditions. 


Biography and History 


Before Vassar Opened. By James 
Monroe Taylor. Houghton Mifflin Com- 
pany. $1.30, postpaid. 

A book of interest to all college wom- 
en, but especially to Vassar graduates, 


| and to those concerned in the progress 


of education. As Dr. Taylor points out 
in his opening chapter, our interest in 
the education of women has been focused 
heretofore on progress and results, and 
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history has been’ subordinated to 
prophecy. The topic is, however, one of 
great moment, fascinating to follow and 
inspiring to consider. 

Dr. Taylor writes entertainingly of 
the schools and young ladies’ seminaries 
which preceded the college idea, and, at 
greater length, of the inception of 
Matthew Vassar’s scheme, its reception, 
the methods by which it was developed, 
and the encouragement and opposition 
encountered in carrying it out. The ac- 
count of the preliminary conferences be- 
tween Mr. Jewett and Mr. Vassar is 
especially interesting. 

Great Adventuress, A. By Joseph 
Turquan and Jules D’Auriac. Brentano’s. 
$3.75, postpaid. 

History of Penal Methods, A. By 
George Ives. F. A. Stokes Company. 
$3.00, postpaid. 

Hussite Wars, The. 
Lutzow. 
postpaid. 


Junipero Serra. By A. H. Fitch. A. 
C. McClurg & Co. $1.50, postpaid. 

A popular life of the early California 
pioneer, one to whom we owe much of 
our earliest Western civilization. It is 
designed for the general reader and will 
prove full of interest. 


Marechale, The. (Mrs. Catherine 
Booth-Clibborn). By James Strahan. 
$1.25, postpaid. 

Catherine Booth-Clibborn is the eldest 
daughter of General Booth. She was one 
of the first English women of modern 
times to advocate woman’s right by as- 
suming a man’s career. When her father 
decided to enlarge the field of his labors, 
it was this slip of a girl who was given 
to France. She was the first representa- 
tive of Salvationism on the Continent of 
Europe, and for many years the leading 
spirit of the movement in France and 


By the Count 
E. P. Dutton & Co. $4.50, 


Switzerland. Her work has proved both | 


profound and permanent. 


The Marechale, the title under which | 


Mrs. Booth-Clibborn is known far and 
wide through France, is now speaking in 
this country. 


er’s power for enthralling audiences. 
Her meetings are attracting wide atten- 
tion. Educated and uneducated are held 
by her eloquence. 

She was among the first to crusade 
against the White Slave Traffic. 

She has suffered insult, and exile, and 
imprisonment for her faith. 


In The Marechale, her son-in-law, Mr. 
James Strahan, writes her life by means 
of a series of vivid and typical pictures 
taken from her varied career. 


Master Builder on the Nile, A. Being | 


the Record of the Life and Labors of 
John Hogg, D. D. F. H. Revel Company. 
$1.50, postpaid. 
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She has inherited her | 
father’s gift for leadership and her moth- | 
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The Latest Fiction 


Published June 13th 


CLARK’S FIELD 


By Robert Herrick 


In this virile book, Mr. Herrick studies the part played by “‘unearned increment’ 
in the life of a girl. A notable contribution to American realistic fiction. $1.40 net. 


Postage extra. 


Published June 20th 


13 WASHINGTON SQ. 


By Leroy Scott 


A rollicking account of a society leaders’ attempt to keep her presence in New York 
asecret. Illustrated. $1.35 net. Postage extra. 


Published May 9th 


MISADVENTURES OF 
THREE GOOD BOYS 


By Henry A. Shute 
Author of ‘‘The Real Diary of a Real Boy.”’ 


A breezy narrative of the escapades of three boys told in Judge Shute’s character- 


istic amusing style. Jilustrated. $1.25 net. 


Published April 25th 


A CHILD OF THE ORIENT 


“Tt is a picture of family life such as no outsider has drawn of the harem. 


Postage extra. 


By Demetra Vaka 
. A remark" 


able book that forces the reader to respect an alien civilization and a religion that is ob~ 
served. It is an Orient that is stripped of much of its mystery and is made human.” 


$1.25 net. 


Postage extra. 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY 


—N. Y. Sun 


New York 





Progressive Principles 
By THEODORE ROOSEVELT 


Selections from Addresses made during the 
Presidential Campaign of 1912 


Edited by ELMER H. YOUNGMAN 


Contains six of the most important 
Presidential Campaign addresses com- 
plete, with numerous and copious selec- 
tions from all the principal ones, con- 
veniently arranged under appropriate 
headings and embodying a ful state- 
ment of the Progressive programme. 


(From the Author's Preface.) 

A study of this volume, I hope, will 
serve to clear up many popular miscon- 
ceptions, often due to deliberate mis- 
quotation and misrepresentation on the 
part of certain newspapers, as to the 
movement which led to the formation of 
the Progressive Party. It will serve to 
emphasize the fact that the Progressive 
Party was not built upon the exigency 
of the moment, but was the natural out- 
come of events. It is the great rallying 
point of those men and women of vision 
and understanding who seek to give 
proper direction in this country to the 
present world-wide awakening of democ- 
racy which is commonly called the Pro- 
pressive Movement. 

THEODORE ROOSEVELT. 


You will want to read what Colonel 
Roosevelt has to say on the great living 
political and industrial issues of the 
times. This book gives his views on 
these questions in his own forceful lan- 
guage. 

Order the book today; 330 pages, 
cloth; price, one dollar. 


PROGRESSIVE NATIONAL SERVICE 
30 East Forty-second Street New York 





Jones (who has been asked to take 
pot luck)—“I say, does your wife know 
I’m coming?” 

Brown (gleefully)—“No; you see, we 
had a bit of a row this morning, and 
I want to pay her off.”—London Tatler. 





Short-Story Writing 


Acourse of forty lessons in the history,form, 
structure and writing of the Short-Story 
\ taught by Dr.J. Esenwein, Editor Lippin- 
cott’s Magazine. one hundred Home 
Study Courses under Professors in Harvard, 
Brown, Cornell and leading colleges. 


250-Page Catalog Free. Write Today. 


THE HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 
DEPT. 250, SPRINGFIELD, MASS, 


SIMMIE’S Anthony and Hero and 


Short Stories 
Every once in a while the reader is 
brought up with a round turn by 
some thought or phrasing that 
would be appropriate in the state- 
liest literature of our tongue. 
—Duluth Herald, Duluth, Minn. 


Price by mail, $1.00, in one volume 


F. SIMON, Publisher 


86 Congress Ave., New Haven, Conn, 


The Book News Monthly. 
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YOUR SUMMER BOOKS 


‘YOU NEVER KNOW 
~ YOUR LUCK 


By Gilbert Parker. The breeze 
of open prairies—strength of 
gallant men—woman’s tender- 
ness. GILBERT PARKER’S 
$1.25 Net 


THE MILKY WAY 
The 
first 
tenderness and appeal glimmers 


Latest romance. 


By F. Tennyson Jesse. 
twilight land of love’s 


behind all the rollicking gaiety 
in THE MILKY WAY. 
$1.25 Net 


“UNTO CAESAR” 


By Baroness Orczy. Autlior of 
THE SCARLET PIMPER- 
NEL. “The tremendous ro- 
mance of Flavia and Taurus 
sweeps to a mighty climax, with 
Caesar cowering in terror.” 


Duluth Herald. $1.35 Net 


THE VANGUARD 


By Edgar Beecher Bronson 
“Frontiersmen, gamblers, cow- 
boys, prospectors, vaqueros, 
stride through its thrilling pages, 
bringing the exhilaration of their 
undaunted primitive _ life.” — 


Boston Transcript. $1.25 Net 


Her Lapysuip’s Conscience 


By Ellen Thorneycroft Fowler 
“Sweet and clean . . . the pure 
religion in all of Ellen Thorney- 
croft Fowler’s stories is pleasant, 
as unusual in modern novels.” 
—Lewington Herald. $1.25 Net 


MIDSTREAM 


By Will Levington Comfort 
“Mr. Comfort’s new novel is a 


naked document, virile to ex- 
a) keer Ba eee < & 
tremity, speaking the plain truth 
ee PU CEU 


with vivid 


directness.” — Chi- 
cago Record-Hereld $125 Net 


THE 
MIRACLE MAN 


By Frank L. Packard. “Frank 
Packard strikes a note high, but 
in absolute harmony with the 
heart throb of the masses.”— 
Montreal Mail. $1.25 Net 


y J. Macdougall Hay. “Big, 
moving, splashed with color, 
GILLESPIE is literature.” — 
Pittsburgh Despatch. 

“The strongest _ novel of the 


+ 


season.’ —N. Y. American. 


$1.40 Net 


THE BLINDNESS 


OF VIRTUE 


By Cosmo Hamilton. <A novel 
that demands answer to the ques- 
tion, “Children daily ask us the 
origin of life, and why don’t we 
tell them? Why?’ $1.25 Net 


BOBBY 


By J. J. Bell. If you have a 
boy who can be naughty as well 
as good—if you enjoyed the joy- 
ous youngsters in WEE MAC- 
GREEGOR—you 
BOBBY. 


will relish 
$1.00 Net 


AT ALL BOOKSELLERS 


GEORGE H. DORAN COMPANY, New York 
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In the towns and villages of Upper 
Egypt, the people talk of a man they 
called Hoj, whom they say brought light 
to the land, and whose memory is as 
,reen as the Nile Valley in December. 
It is of this man’s life that this book 
treats. It is the story of a big mis- 
sionary, whose fine record remained some- 
what obscured, only because of its not 
being written. In these pages justice is 
done to the memory of a rare and beau- 
tiful life. Dr. Samuel M. Zwemer says: 
“Tt is bound to interest people as fully as 
the life story of any missionary published 
in recent years.’ Dr. Hogg exerted a 
great and beneficent influence in Egypt 
during the years prior to the English oc- 
cupation, and up to the time of Arabi 
Pasha rebellion. 

Napoleon in Exile at Elba. By Nor- 
wood Young. John C. Winston Company. 
$5.00, postpaid. 

Turkish Memories. 
man. Charles 
postpaid. 

Wagner: As Man and Artist. By Ern- 
est Newman. E. P. Dutton & Co. $3.50, 
postpaid. 


By Sidney Whit- 
Seribner’s Sons. $2.25, 


Travel and Description 


Amazing Argentine, The. By John 
Foster Fraser. Funk & Wagnalls Com- 
pany. $1.50, postpaid. 

Our trade with the Argentine Republic 
is steadily and rapidly growing. That 
country now offers for our products much 
the largest market in South America. In 
the last calendar year our sales to Ar- 
gentina were valued at $55,000,000, or 
$10,000,000 more than our sales to Brazil, 
and $3,000,000 more than our sales to all 
the remaining twelve countries of South 
America. Our exports to Argentina 
twenty years ago were only $5,000,000. 
Our imports from that country, mean- 
while, have increased from $5,000,000 in 
1893 to $27,000,000 in 1913, or an in- 
crease of only half the increase in our 
exports to Argentina. 

Recently Mr. Fraser made a special 
visit to the Argentine Republic to gather 
the material for this book. He traveled 
from Buenos Aires in the East to the 
Andes in the West, and past Tucuman 
in the North to Bahia Blanca in the 
South. Written in a popular vein, be 
sides describing the development of the 
country, he tells of life among the Span- 
ish-Italian population, social aspects, cus- 
toms, etc. 

By C. Reginald Enock. 
$3.00, postpaid. 


John Lane Com- 


Ecuador. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
Exrope After 8.15. 

pany. 

Impressions of Paris, Vienna, London 
and Berlin in the night hours when the 
world of the dark is abroad. Rather 
clever but not excitingly new. 
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Lombard Towns of Italy. 
ton R. Williams. 
$1.75, postpaid. 

Penn’s Country. By 
Longmans, Green & Co. 
paid. 

A small handbook giving the history 
of that part of England to which the 
Penn family belonged. 
teresting and accurate. 


What Sculpture to See in Europe. By 
Lounda Munson Bryant. John Lane 
Company. $1.35, pestpaid. 

This is a companion book to Mrs. 
Bryant’s guide to pictures. It is very 
complete and practical in a usable way. 
It covers Naples, Rome, Florence, Venice. 
Munich, Berlin, Paris and London and 
contains more than one hundred and fifty 
illustrations. 


By Eger- 
Dodd, Mead & Co. 


E. S. Roscoe. 
90 cents, post- 


Poetry 


Beyond the Stars. 
son Towne. Mitchell Kennerley. 

Mr. Towne proves how a magazine 
editor may at the same time be a real 
poet. His poem, “The Quiet Singer,” has 
become a favorite with all who love 
Francis Thompson, its theme. Mr. Towne. 
in the present book, uses the same rev- 
erie-form for his thoughts on London. 
He should employ this form more fre- 
quently,—so fitted is it to his reflective 
muse. “Sunday,” “Peace,” “The Two Old 
Men” and the title-poem are all of the 
quality that make their author one of 
our notable present-day poets. 


Flight and Other Poems, The. By 
George Edward Woodberry. The Mac 
millan Company. 

The stately ode in memory of Charles 
Eliot Norton, and the poems on trave! 
and reveries in the old world, make this 
a charming book, although the autho: 
does not seem quite the poet par excel 
lence of his earlier books. He is here at 
his best when giving us some echo of the 
fine vision of his youth, rather than ir 
his more fanciful pieces. 


Life Harmonies. By Benjamin Fisher 
The Franklin Company, Canton, Ohio 

The work of a pensive poet, moved bj 
beauty and sadness, and expressing his 
thoughts in meditative verse. 

Little Verse for a Little Clan. 
D. Woolen (Denver). 

These verses, though from the West 
are not wild, nor are they woolly; but 
the choice musings of a literary poet, who 
follows Keats and Maurice Hewlett. His 
poem on “Open Country” is a piece of 
delicate word-etching, in keeping witk 
the attractive outward form of his litt 
book. 

Lyrics from the Chinese. By Helen 
Waddell. Houghton Mifflin Company. 

Little verses of no great importance. 
but interesting for what they tell of the 
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Every number contains a complete novel selected with great care, from thousands of 
manuscripts. One has but to glance over a list of the novels that have been published in 
Neale’s to recognize the titles of the most virile fiction of our day. 

Critical literary studies by eminent critics; reviews of important books from authori- 
tative sources; criticisms of the drama, of dramatists, and of players, by the foremost 
dramatic critics of our time, make Neale’s literary magazine of first importance. 

Historical and biographical articles, authoritative, critical, and fearless, papers on 
scientific subjects, showing the progress of science throughout the world; articles on public 
affairs, industries, education, religion and ethics; papers on inventions and discoveries, 
travels and explorations; editorial articles in every department of human affairs, by a 
staff of able editors; letters to the editors, in which the readers of the magazine discuss 
among themselves matters of public interest,—these are some of the features that make 
Neale’s the most virile magazine of general literature that is published on the American 


ae Neale’s Civil War Library 


During the past eighteen years THE NEALE PusLisHING Company has published more 
than one hundred volumes that relate to the Civil War, written by Northerners, South- 
erners, and disinterested military students and critics. To this comprehensive library 


] Neale’s Magazine 


For $1 a Year 





important books are frequently being added. 


“Memoirs.” By John H. Brinton, M. D., 
LL. D., formerly a war surgeon with the 
rank of major on the staff of Grant. With 
an introduction by Dr. S. Weir Mitchell. 
2.15 by mail. “A History of the Civil War 
in the United States.” By Vernon Blythe, 
M. D. $2.15 by mail. “The Aftermath of 
the Civil War in Arkansas.” By General 
Powell Clayton, of the Federal army, for- 
merly Governor of Arkansas, later U. S. 
Senator from Arkansas, and the first Am- 
bassador of the United States to Mexico. 


Among recent additions are: 

$2.15 by mail. “Pilot Knob: Tie Ther- 
mopyle of the West.” By Dr. Cyrus A. 
Peterson and Joseph Mills Hanson, North- 
erners, and both writers of distinction. 
$2.15 by mail. “Antietam and the Mary- 
land and Virginia Campaigns of 1862.” By 
lsaac W. Heysinger, M. A., M. D., member 
of the Loyal Legion, and a participant in 
both campaigns. $2.65 by mail. “The Bat- 
tle of Gettysburg: The Crest-Wave of the 
Civil War.” By Francis Marshal, a Union 
participant. $2.15 by mail. 


General Literature 


Thomas Nelson Page, American Ambassador to Italy, author of “Marse Chan,” “Red 


Rock,” and other books: 


“There is no publisher whose publications interest me more and 


whose books I have bought in the last few years a greater number of.” 
“Their Day in Court: The Case of Amer- , ten by the Cavaliers and a biography of 


ican Letters and Its Causes.” By Percival 
Pollard. In this comprehensive volume of 
200,000 words America’s foremost literary 
critic discusses something like 1000 authors 
and their books. “Essentials of Logic.” 
By William Dinwiddie, LL. D., Professor 
of Philosophy, Southwestern Presbyterian 
University. A text-book. $1.10 by mail. 
“The Cavalier Poets.” By Carl Holliday, 
Acting Head of the Department of Eng- 
lish Literature, Vanderbilt University. In- 
cludes nearly all the poems that were writ- 





each poet. $2.70 by mail. “Makers of 
American Literature.” By Edwin W. 
Bowen, Ph. D., formerly Professor of 
English in the University of Missouri. $2.65 
by mail. “The Collected Works of Am- 
brose Bierce.” Edited and arranged by the 
author. In twelve large volumes, contain- 
ing, approximately, 100,000 words to the 
volume. Three editions now ready. Write 
for illustrated prospectus. From $15.00 to 
$120.00 the set. 


History, Biography, Memoirs 


William E. Chancellor, Ph. D., author of “The United States,” in ten volumes, and 
other important works; formerly lecturer in Johns Hopkins University and in the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, and formerly Superintendent of Public Schools in the District of 


Columbia: 
ica for its historical works. 


“The Neale Publishing Company to-day represents high-water mark in Amer- 
Upon its list are to be found the best books upon each and 


every side of the common issues of our public life. Such is the authority of the list con- 
sidered as an entirety as to lend lustre to each separate title, creating a presumption in 


its favor.” 


“Reminiscences of Senator William M. | 


Stewart of Nevada.” Edited by George 


Rothwell Brown. $3.20 by mail. “Fifty 
Years in Oregon.” By Governor T. T. 
Geer. $3.20 by mail. “Masters of the 


Show: As Seen in Retrospection by One 
Who Has Been Associated With the Amer- 
ican Stage for Nearly Fifty Years.” By 
August Pitou. $2.15 by mail. “The Po- 
litical History of Slavery in the United 
States.” By James Z. George, formerly 
U. S. Senator from Mississippi. Foreword 


and sketch of the author by William Hayne 
Leavell, American Minister to Guatamala, 
with a prefatory note by John Bassett 
Moore, recently Counsellor for the State 
Department. $3.25 by mail. “The Political 
and Economic Docirines of John Marshall : 
Including His Letters, Speeches and Hith- 
erto Unpublished and Uncollected Writ- 
ings.” By John M. Oster, A. M., LL. D., 
Department of Political Science, Columbia 
University. $3.25 by mail. 
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ADVERTISING SECTION 


The Dramatic Story of the Real Jefferson Davis 


The Victim 


By Thomas Dixon, Author of “‘ The 
Southerner,’’ etc. 


Illustrated by J. N. Marchand. $1.35 net. Postage extra 


A historical romance of the Civil War, picturing Jeffer- 
son Davis, the much loved President of the Southern Con- 
federacy, beginning with bis boyhood and continuing 
throughout the tragic years of the war, until its close. 
The dramatic events of the life of the leader of the 
Southland are shown, unobscured by passion or pre- 
judice, with scenes drawn from authentic records in Mr. 
Dixon's possession. Throughout there runs a delicate 
thread of romance, in the heroine of which the author 
has done the best work of his life. 


The Romance of an Ambitious Woman 


The Torch Bearer 


By Reina Melcher Marquis 
Illustrated. $1.30 net. Postage extra 


Sheila Caldwell, a girl of rare literary gift and passion- 
ate idealism, realizes too late that she has married a 
man who is intellectually and spiritually her inferior. 
This tragedy is intensified by the fact that the heart 
hunger that wearies her finds support in the companion- 
ship of a man whose talents and tastes are similar to 
her own. The story of her struggle to keep her woman- 
hood above reproach and yet to hold fast to the love 
she has found is told with remarkable charm, and the 
unusually skillful handling of some delicate situations 
proves the author to be a close student of human nature, 
with a broad understanding of life as it is lived. 


The Baroness von Hutten’s Powerful Novel 
* 
Maria 
By the Baroness von Hutten, Author of 
*‘ Sharrow,’’ ‘‘ Pam,’’ etc. 


Illustrated. $1.35 net. Postage extra 


The romance of a beautiful opera singer and a Balkan 
King. Society frowns on the prospective alliance of a 
Royal Prince and a daughter of the people, but their 
intense love, impatient of fulfilment, makes them will- 
ing to defy the oldest laws or customs of the land. The 
struggle of the Prince to decide whether to renounce his 
crown or the woman he loves; her ideas about mor- 
ganatic marriage, and their final decisions bring to a 
startling and dramatic climax a story of unusual balance 
and strength. 


An Adventute Story With a Thousand Thrills 


The Palace of 
Darkened Windows 


By Mary Hastings Bradley, Author of 
‘“‘The Favor of Kings.’’ etc. 


Illustrated. $1.30 net. Postage extra 


A romance of an American girl in Egypt. Pretty Arlee 
Beecher fails to realize the vast difference between the 
conventions of her own country and those of Egypt, and 
in her efforts to attend the Khedive’s ball she falls into 
the net of a young Turkish officer who had planned to 
kidnap her. Her terrifying experiences in an old palace 
with its iron bound and darkened windows are told with 
vividness. “The story is well written and abounds in 
romance and thrills.".—Richmond Times Dispatch, 


D. APPLETON & COMPANY, Publishers, NEW YORK 
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feelings of an ancient people, as in this 
thought on anti-suffrage (dated 780 
|: 2a om B 


What does she in affairs of State? 
Her place is in the inner room. 

Her wisdom doth least hurt in this, 
To mind the silkworm and the loom. 


Minions of the Moon. By Madison 
Cawein. Stewart & Kidd Company. 

Fairy verses of delicate descriptions 
and flowing with a fine melody, made 
beautiful with fancy and humor. The 
book is rightly inscribed “to all children, 
big and little, who have ever believed or 
still believe in fairies.” 


New Poems and a Play. By P. F. du 
Pont. Patterson & White Company. 

The “play” concerns Ponce de Leon. 
The author in his preface invites all who 
care for his verses to write to him, 
whereupon he promises to make these 
tributes into verse—form and publish 
them! 


Shadow of Attna, The. By Louis V. 
Ledoux. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 

This poet has humor and ethical feel- 
ing, but he is mostly truly a poet when 
in “the shadow of Atna” he echoes the 
idylls of Theocritus and his disciples. 
Thus his “Threnody” for Messina has 
many such lovely touches as this: 


While all the lonely shades in hell stood 
mute 

To watch the still-beloved Eurydice 

Borne lightly upward on the silver surge 

To Enna’s flowery verge. 


” Songs of the Susquehanna. By Fred- 
eric Brush. Thomas B. Mosher. 

Though one does not find here the loca] 
touch and the portrayal of the Susque- 
hanna’s special beauty—yet the poetry is 
genuine in its feeling, and its poignancy 
as of old-time ballads. 

Sprays of Shamrock. By Clinton Scol- 
lard. The Mosher Press. 

Good imitations of current popular 
lyrics by native Irish poets. Mr. Scol- 
lard has evidently been traveling in the 
green isle and caught something of its 
spirit. 


Juvenile 

Cornwall's Wonderland. By Mabel 
Quiller-Couch. E. P. Dutton & Co. $1.25, 
postpaid. 

Folk tales and fairy-lore of Cornwall 
for children. Full of wonderful narra- 
tives and poetic legends such as the im- 
aginative child will love. 

Dutch Days. By May Emery Hall 
Moffat, Yard & Co. $1.00, postpaid. 

A quaint little book of impressions 
gathered in Holland. Designed for young: 
er readers. 

Here and There With Paul and Peggy. 
By Florence E. Scott. Hurst & Co. 66 
cents, postpaid. 








Paul and Peggy are twins, and thei 
adventures while traveling will prove 2 
source of great enjoyment to both girls 


and boys. There are many books for the 


young folks at a much higher price than 


this which are not a quarter full of the | 


pleasure this story will give. 

When Mother Lets Us Make Papen 
Furniture. By G. Ellingwood Rich. Mof. 
fat, Yard & Co. 75 cents, postpaid. 


Another in this practical series of | 
books for the small girl. Full instruc. | 


tions are provided with helpful ideas for 
further developments. 


Educational 
American History. Second Book, 1763- 


1914. By Arthur C. Perry, Jr. and Ger- | 
trude A. Price. American Book Com. | 


pany. 60 cents, postpaid. 

This covers the history requirements 
for the sixth year. It is distinguished 
by its extraordinarily picturesque style. 
Each of the fourteen chapters is pre- 


ceded by a colored picture, illustrating | 


some dramatic incident in the text to | 
which the pupil is constantly looking for- | 


ward. Each chapter is made up of three 
parts; an account for the pupil to read, 
a summary to study, and a few leading 


facts to memorize. The reading portion | 
is as interesting as any story to the child, | 


whose attention is held by graphic ac- 
counts of the principal incidents in the 
growth and development of the country. 


Throughout, the appeal is made to the | 


fondness of the young for adventure, 
heroic deeds and dramatic events. Apt 
quotations from standard poems will en- 


courage a broader reading of literature. | 


Besides the color pictures, there are in 
the book many other illustrations and also 
numerous maps. 


American Red Cross Text-book on 


Elementary Hygiene and Home Care of | 
the Sick. By Jane A. Delano and Isabel | 


MclIsaac. P. Blakiston’s Son & Co. 

This text-book was prepared for and 
has the endorsement of the American 
Red Cross. The authors are graduate 
nurses and specialists in the subjects 
treated in these pages. Designed to meet 
the needs of women who are accustomed 
to household burdens, the facts of hy- 
giene and sanitation are arranged in a 
clear and orderly manner, with explana- 
tions of technical terms used, and prac- 
tical suggestions which will be service- 
able to every one. Of course in a book 
of less than two hundred and fifty pages, 
the treatment of many topics is confined 
to outlines, but the amount of useful in- 
formation is surprising and makes the 
volume a desirable addition to the home 
library. 

Beginning with a sketch of bacteriology 


and the causes and transmission of dis- | 
ease, the authors treat in turn of the | 


care of food, water and ice, of the prin- 
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PRESERVE YOUR 


BOOK NEWS MONTHLY 


IN A HANDSOME 


BIG BEN BINDER 


Showing how the metal clips are 
held by the binding rods. 


And have a permanent filing of the 
interesting features, both literary and 
pictorial, that characterize our magazine. 
The binder opens flat like a book, and 
has the name of the magazine stamped 
in GOLD LEAF on the front cover and 
the back, giving the appearance of an ex- 
cellently bound book. Each binder will 
hold twelve numbers (one volume) of 


THE BOOK NEWS MONTHLY 


We offer the binder in two styles, at two prices: 


Art Vellum ‘ : ‘ $1.50 
Half Leather ‘ . . 2.00 


and by removing the oldest and inserting the 
current issue you can use it indefinitely. 

Send us your name and address, enclosing the 
amount required, and we will forward a binder, 
charges prepaid. 


THE BOOK NEWS MONTHLY 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Special Offer! 90 will procure us three new sub- 


a _ scriptions to the magazine at $1.00 each, 
we will send you a vellum binder free of charge. 
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Novels at 25 Cents 


These are the original editions published to sell at from $1.00 to 


$1.35. 
at this price. 


The Substitute Prisoner. By Max Marcin. 

An exciting novel of mystery by the author of ‘‘Britz of Head- 
quarters,"’ in which Britz again proves with his old skill and 
shrewdness, a great detective, 


The Black Cross. By Olive M. Briggs. 

“Full of passion and poetry. Carries the reader in a whirl 
of emotion to a delightful conclusion’’—New York Herald. Color 
frontpiece by Ivanowski. 


Doc’ Horne: A Story of the Streets and Town. By George 
Ade. Illustrated by John T. McCutcheon. 16mo. 


Pink Marsh: A Story of the Streets and Town. By George 
Ade. Illustrated by John 'T. McCutcheon. 16mo. 


One of the Multitude. By George Acorn. 

1t is a story, but not fiction; on the contrary, it is the vera- 
cious chronicle of the man who, from poverty and ignorance and 
early neglect, is always just one of the crowd. 


The White Hound. By Frances Forbes-Robertson. 
The clever sister of the distinguished actor, Johnston Forbes- 
Robertson, is the author of a striking and original story. 


The Sign. By Mrs. Romilly Fedden. 
We see Brittany in all its beauty, through the eyes of three 
artists who are spending the summer there. 


Merely Players. Stories of Stage Life, By Virginia Tracey. 

A book of stories about stage life and player-folk, each one 
having an absorbing problem of its own. Some sad and many 
sparkling bits of humor which make the book a delight. 


Wire Tappers. By Arthur Stringer. 

This story of a young man and woman thrown into a criminal 
environment, though force of circumstances, throbs with virility. 
An underworld story without sordidness.—New York Dramatic 
Mirror. 


The Brentons. By Anna Chapin Ray. 

Miss Ray’s book is a careful and sympathetic story of per- 
sonalities who solve their peculiar mental and spiritual problems 
against the background of a University City. Miss Ray's style 
is polished, direct and incisive. 


Holly and Pizen,. By Ruth McEnery Stuart. 16mo._ II- 
lustrated. 
A collection of plantation stories such as only Mrs. Stuart can 
write, of the black folk. There is a_ tenderness in these stories 
which sometimes is serio-comic and make good tales to read aloud. 


Clem. By Edna Kenton. 16mo. 

A novel about the life of a society girl, not of the puppet vari- 
ety, but a live, throbbing creature. This story is intensely inter- 
esting, having several startling climaxes which carries it far 
above the ordinary. 


Painted Shadows. By Richard LeGallienne. 

; Mr. LeGallienne’s new book displays in a remarkable degree 
his fine imagination, charming style and the high quality of his 
verse, 


The Royal Road. By Alfred Ollivant. 

_ This is the story of Ted Hankey, whose life, absolutely in the 
grip of circumstance, the playing of the viant Industry and all 
unconscious of the mailed hand which now buffets it, now tosses 
it aside, moves surely and triumphantly to the Great Vision. 


Zebedee V. By Edith B, Delano. 

_ “Ol Zeb’’ is a quaint character in this tale of farm and village 
life. It is full of philosophy and kindness. It is suitable to be 
read aloud, which would add to its enjoyment. 


Howard’s End. By E. M. Forster. 

Mr. Forster is one of the great novelists. His stories are not 
about life. They are life. His plots are absorbing because his 
characters are real; he does not create them, but observes them. 


Signora. By Gustav Kobbe. 

No one knows more about opera, opera singers and life behind 
the scenes then the author. He has woven a delightfully touch- 
ing story sround the opera house. All followers of the musical 
art as well as those who take but a passing interest will love 
Signora. 


The Fate of a Crown. By Scuyler Staunton. 

After taking his hero and heroine through many exciting ad- 
ventures, the author works the story up to a splendid climax in 
pain oa dawn of the Brazilian Republic is dramatically de- 
scribed, 


Daughters of Destiny. By Schuyler Staunton. 

And then a mystery is solved—a mystery that begun in America 
and ended with a throne. There is an abdication and a most sur- 
prising denuoment, and the royal problem of Baluchistan finds a 
surprising but satisfactory solution. 


Mark, By Frances Newbold Noyes. Illustrated. 
An extraordinary story of a man who is labeled ‘‘queer’’ by 


his friends. He is a ‘‘child of nature’’ and has his own ideas about 
living—much to the chagrin of many socially ambitious mothers. 


The largest and best assortment we have ever been able to offer 
Most of them are by popular fiction writers. 


Kilo, By Ellis Parker Butler. Board cover. 

The wily adventures of Eliph’ Hewlett, the famous bookagent, 
who is known to countless thousands of readers. ‘‘There is not 
a more lovable character in American fiction.’’"—The Baltimore Sun, 


The Fulfillment. By Alice P, Raphael. 

Tis 1s a problem novel of unsual quality. The plot is full 
of possibility, and is worked out with su h care and skill that 
there is not a dull page. The book is impressive. 


Rhoda of the Underground. By Florence Finch Kelly. Il- 
lustrated by the Kinneys. 
I have read the story twice with interest. The aims and prin- 
ciples command me thoroughly. 


The Story of a Ploughboy. “y James Bryce. 

“To read this story that quivers with the pathos and the pas- 
sion of life is to get a keener and kindlier vision of our mortal ex- 
istence.’"-—Edwin Markham, author of ‘““The Man With the Hoe.”’ 


Wayward Feet. By A. R. Garing-Thomas. 

The narrative of a young girl brought up in a fishing village on 
the coast of France. Her mother, dying. left her to the care of an 
aunt, a hard, worldly woman, married to a Jew, who carried on a 
piano warehouse business in Paris. While tragic in theme, the 
story has many amusing moments. 


The Tomboy. By H. B. Marriott-Watson. 

The author of ‘‘Galloping Dick’’ is considered one of our best 
story writers. There is much to amuse in ‘“‘The Tomboy,’’ with 
its pleasant flashes of wit and its graceful style. 


Wind on the Heath. By Essex Smith. 

A novel that will make a direct appeal to those who have 
a taste for the unusual, There is underlying it a tone of passion 
—the passion of a fantastic Richard Jefferies. 


Vassar Stories. By Grace Margaret Gallagher. 12 illustra- 
tions. 

Miss Gallagher will be remembered as the winner of the prize 
for short stories in the Century Magazine’s competition, and in the 
present volume she has been equally happy in her selection of 
subjects and her treatment of them. 


Interventions. By Georgia W. Pangborn. 

In this collection the author, who is already known to thou- 
sands, shows that she is mistress of no one type of story; she is 
equally effective in stories of childhood, of adventure, or of human 
motives involving a psychological comprehension. 


The Guardian. By Frederick Orin-Bartlett. 

‘A novel of strength and merit. It tells a story worth telling 
and tells it well—the redemption of a weak brother by a_ strong 
one, for the sake of the woman he loves. The story is unflagging 
in its interest.—New York Tribune. 


Unquenched Fire. By Alice Gerstenberg. 
A remarkable ‘‘first’’ novel dealing with Chicago society and 
the struggles of a charming girl to succeed as an actress, 


The Great Miss Driver. By Anthony Hope. 

The dominant note which Mr. Hope strikes in his novels is a 
dramatic one—this novel is teeming with life and lively dialogue 
which mekes it highly entertaining. 


The Silver Dress. By Mrs. George Norman. 

The love story of a girl, slip-shod and under-bred, but who 
proved herself versatile and popular, much to the chagrin of cer- 
tain great ladies who appear in the book. The tale has a touch 
6f sadness which is wiped away, however, by a happv ending. 


When the Red Gods Call. By Beatrice Grimshaw. 


Calderons Prisoner. By Alice Duer Miller, 
A remarkable tale, big in its horizon, and brimming over with 
originality and humor. 


Palmers Green. By Stewart Caven. 

Brilliant and interpretative, evincing an extraordinary under- 
standing of men and a capacity that amounts to genius for pre- 
senting complexities of character. the elusive as well as the fixed 
—every page a refreshing novelty and yet undeniably true to life. 
this spirited story has every claim to the attention of the surfeited 
reading public. It has both dramatie quality and humor. 


The Blackberry Pickers. By Evelyn St. Leger. 

The story is rich in keen and intimate portrayal of human ex- 
perience, high idealism and unwavering religious faith. What 
noise of life is in it is subdued, and the fine, high, sane trend of 
real living works out naturally by personalities. 


A Man of Two Countries. By Alice Harriman. 
A tale of the very early days in the Alberta country and Mon- 
tana, known as the ‘‘Whoop-up’’ country. 


Professor Lovdahl. Translated from the Norwegian of 
Alexander Kielland. By Rebecca Blair Flaundrau. 
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THE STAY-AT-HOMES 
THE WEEK-END TRAVELERS 
AND WORLD TOURISTS 


Will Have an Equal Interest in the Following Few Suggestions From Our Leather Store: 


Medicine Cases of finest leathers, fitted with all sizes of bottles— a most acceptable gift for 
any one, especially the tourist. Very hands>m2 case at $20.00 has enameled top kot'les in ecru 
case. Prices, 50 cents to $20.00. 


Dressing Cases for both men and women, of ivory-finished celluloid and ebony fittings. 
Very compact. Prices, $5.00 to $25.00. 


English Saddle Leather Club Bag, corner protectors, hand-sewed throughout ; leather-lined, 
with two pockets. Sizes, 18 inches, $13.50; 20 inches, $15.00. 


Traveling Pillows, extra fine quality suede—beautiful shades of brown and rose; handle 
conveniently on top, and side pocket for carrying books, magazines, etc. Price, $4.00. 


Leather Motor Cases and Party Boxes, large assortment, all sizes and fitted with necessities. 
Prices, $5.00 to $100.00. 


Jewel Boxes in all leathers, some made especially for traveling purposes. Prices, $3.00 
to $40.00. 


Garden Baskets, complete, containing rake, hoe, scoop, fork and scissors. Necessary 
article for the garden. Price, $3.00. 


Folding Drinking Cups in leather cases. Prices, 50 cents to $2.00. 


Black Vachette Traveling or Overnight Bag, special light weight ; beautiful linings of diced 
grain leather. Sizes, 16 inches, $13.50; 18 inches, $15.00. 


Suit Cases, made of best leathers, very light weight; leather and silk linings; some with 
heavy brass mountings for extra hard use. Prices, $5.00 to $50.00. 


Jewelers and Silversmiths’ Hall 
Chestnut and Juniper Streets 















Opportunities in Fine Stationery Made up in Boxes of 
One Hundred Envelopes and One Pound of Paper 


French Cambric Special Size for Men 
Linen finish, good quality. White and blue ; Paper measuring 63% x7% inches 
three sizes: Envelopes measuring 3% x6% inches 
Frances, letter size Paper, 50c a Box; Envelopes, $1.00 a Box 
Helen, note size 
West End, small note size Royal Scotch Plaid 


Fap:r, 25¢ a Box; Envelopes, 25c a Box White plaid paper, exceptional quality. 
: Three sizes: 
Violette Parchment No. 1, small note 










Parchment finish, finest quality. White No. 2, note size 
and blue; four sizes: No. 3, letter size 
Dauphin, small note size Paper, 50c a Box; Envelopes, 50c a Box 


No. 1, note size 
No. 2, letter size 


Paper, 50c a Box; Envelopes, 50c a Box Art Stationers 


Thirteenth and Chestnut Streets 


John Wanamaker Philadelphia 
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ECONOMY AND SERVICEABILITY SERVED BY THE 


Wanamaker Collection of Inexpensive 
and Artistic Jewelry 


Many of the pieces in this collection are so nearly perfect in design, 
in color and in beauty, that it would take the experienced eye to decide 
them imitations. 


The prevailing fashions in women’s apparel make the wearing of 
jewelry a necessity, and the jewelry must be a complement to the carrying 
out of the various and wonderful color schemes of the costume. 
Suggestions : 





Gold-filled Bar Pins, 75c each. Gold- filled Circle Brooches, 75c to $2.75. 


Sterling Silver Rhinestone Bar Pins, $1.25 to Hat Pins, 75c to $2.50. 
$3.75. e “Neck Chains, 50c to $2.50. 
German Silver, Silver-plated Mesh Bags, $1.75 “ “Lockets, $1 to $3.50. 
to $18. 4 “ Lorgnette Chains, $2.50 te. $7.75. 
Purses, 50c to $4.50. ™ “Mesh Bags, $34 to $75. 
Vanity Cases, 65c to $7.75. ; : Card Cases, $24. 
The close-fitting and pendant Earrings are ; Vanity Cases, $23.50 and $27. 
again in vogue, ranging in prices from Sterling Silver, Rhinestone Setting, Pendant 
$1 to $12 per pair. Necklaces, $2 to $26. 
Bracelets are much in favor. Gold-filled, 50c Maline Collar, Rhinestone Ornaments, $3.75 to 
to $6.50 $30 


Bracelets set with imitation jewels, $3.75 to Circle Brooches, $1.25 to $4.50. 
$10.50. Horseshoe Brooches, $1.75 to $11.75. 


Gold- filled Collar Pins, 50c to $1.25 a pair. Brooches, $5.50 to $12. 
“Brooches, 50c to $4.50. Bracelets, $3.75 to $12. 
i “Lingerie Clasps, 75c and $1 a pair. Dinner Rings, $2.75 to $20. 





TWO OF THE NEWEST AND MOST POPULAR OF OUR 
QUEEN MARY PRODUCTS 


Queen Mary Pot-Pourri 


A new rose scent of much sweetness, which will be used and appreciated by women 
when packing trunks. Two sizes, 50c and $1 a bottle. 


Q 





ueen Marv Bath Crystals 





Soften the water and give a refreshing and delightful fragrance to the bath. Three 
scents: Violet, Rose and Verveine. 50c and $1. 


John Wanamaker Philadelphia (Gresinetand Thirteenth Sircts 
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ciples of ventilation, lighting, soil and 
the disposal of sewage and garbage. The 
care of the house in all its departments, 
personal hygiene, the hygiene of chil- 
dren, the care of the sick and directions 
for the use of various articles necessary 
in the sick room—these subjects receive 
special consideration. The aim of the 
book is practical, and the information is 
based upon reliable sources. As a means 
of disseminating knowledge of and inter- 
est in scientific hygiene and sanitation 
this volume will perform a valuable func- 
tion. The appendices, among other things, 
contain a number of approved recipes for 
food and beverages most commonly used 
for invalids, and instructions to parents 
regarding the care of children issued by 
the Department of Health of New York 
City. 

Beyond the Pasture Bars. By Dallas 
Lore Sharp. The Century Company. 50 
cents, postpaid. 

Dallas Lore Sharp is widely known 
for his charming essays on nature and 
the out-of-doors. His Watcher in the 
Woods has become a classic and is one of 
three books required for reading by the 
syllabus of the New York State Educa- 
tional Department. 

This new book is the second volume in 
the Century Company’s “Wild Life Ser- 
ies” of graded nature readers. It con- 
tains delightful essays which have been 
adapted for children’s reading; and there 
are many attractive illustrations by 
Bruce Horsfall. 


Comprehensive Standard Dictionary. 
Funk & Wagnalls Company. $1.00, post- 
paid. 

An entirely new book, abridged from 
the New Standard Dictionary. 


Decoration of the School and Home. 
By Theodore M. Dillaway. Milton Brad- 
ley Company. 

A book of suggestions for parents and 
teachers, showing how nurseries and 
school rooms may be decorated in a way 
to cultivate good taste in children and 
contribute to the development of their 
minds and imaginations. 


Dramatic Stories for Reading and Act- 
ing. By Ada M. Skinner. American Book 
Company. 35 cents, postpaid. 

In this supplementary reader for the 
third and fourth years, each of the stor- 
ies has unusual dramatic qualities, and 
may be turned into a little play for act- 
ing. They are uniformly short. Some of 
the stories are well-known schoolbook 
classics in new dress, but most of them 
are new. They include fairy tales, folk 
tales, stories of child life, nature stories, 
etc., in wide variety. Originally the work 
of many writers, they are as varied in 
style as in subject matter, but they have 
here been happily harmonized and adapt- 
ed to the requirements and tastes of 
young pupils. 
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Selected Summer Fictio 


FREDERICK PALMER’S NEW NOVEL 


THE LAST SHOT 


$1.35 net; postage extra 


“War as he knows it is what the author seeks to paint; war as it is, not as 
The portions in which he tells of the fighting be- 


it was or ought to be 


tween the two armies are red with realism 


one, and his descriptions of modern warfare 


New York Times. 
“A picture of war as 
organization and 


York Tribune. 


methods. , 
it is sure to be read widely and more widely 


it is fought today in the 


It is not 


Mr. Palmer’s theme is a big 


in its various phases are vivid.”— 


nth degree of its modern 


necessary to recommend this book; 
as discussion of it spreads.”—.\ ew 





dhe Mneandeseent 
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Gouverneur Morris, 


who 
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has only two or three rivals | “Rung Ho!” carries you free 


now as a short-story writer, 


here gives such 
modern stories as 
Taught in Ten 
“The Championship,” 


Child,” 


$1.25 net; postage extra. 


the etc. 


G@seLODGER 


MRS.BELLOC LOWNBES 





Mrs. Belloc Lowndes 
leads all English writers in 


the construction of myster- | 


ies, and “The Lodger” is 
said to be the cleverest that 
she has written, in spite of 
the success of “The End of 
Her Honeymoon.” It might 
be called a detective story, 
but one that is told from an 
entirely new point of view. 


$1.25 net; postage extra. 


Charles Scribner’s 
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“Tango | 
Lessons,” 
“The 
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of all the modern problems 
into a region of romance and 
adventure. It is an exciting 
story, full of fighting in In- 


dia during the great mutiny. 
Second Edition 


$1.35 net; postage extra 


A VILLAGE ROMEO 
AND JULIET 


yy - 
GOTTFRIED KELLER 








Mrs. Edith Wharton has 
written a long introduction 
which, to put aside its own 
intrinsic value, explains 
why this story is the finest 
of the great Swiss novelist 
—the most beautiful, the 
most emotionally powerful 
and distinctly the most 
modern in spirit. Its title 
tells its plot. 


| 75 cents net; postage extra. 
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Carl 
tion of this novel, recogniz- 
ed as great in Europe, has 
been declared by authorities 
to be as good as the orig- 


Hyllested’s transla- 


inal. It is the first novel 
by the famous Norwegian 
novelist to be published in 
America—a story of Chris- 
tiania whose Norwegian 
characters would not be 
out of place in New York. 


$1.35 net; postage extra 
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Mason, in this new 


Mr. 
novel of India and England, 
keeps the readers wonder- 
ing until the end whether 
or not his heroine is a mur- 


deress. In point of charac- 
ter development this is cer- 
tainly the author’s greatest 
achievement. Its power to 
hold the interest is extra- 
ordinary; has _ rushed it 
rapidly into its third edition. 


$1.35 net; postage extra 
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Great Poems Interpreted. By Wait- 
man Barbe. Hinds, Noble & Eldredge. 
$1.25, postpaid. 

Studies of classic poems with biograph- 
ical notes. An excellent book for the 
student of English literature. 


Materia Medica for Nurses. By A. S. 
Blumgarten. The Macmillan Company. 
$2.50, postpaid. 


Psychology and Social Sanity. By 
Hugo Munsterberg. Doubleday, Page & 
Co. 

Professor Munsterberg tries to show 
how the study of psychology will con- 
tribute to the cause of general knowl- 
edge in all phases of life, and bring hap- 
piness from discontent and harmony from 
discord. His theory is supported by 
splendid argument, which will appeal to 
most students. 


M iscellaneous 


American Policy. By John Bigelow. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. 

Who knows what the Monroe Doctrine 
was and is? No political phrase can beat 
it in the amount of ignorant and foolish 
discussion it has begotten. Major Bige- 
low comes to the rescue in a learned his- 
torical exposition. The “Washington 
Precept” is not included in the Monroe 
Doctrine, as is commonly supposed. Neith- 
er should it be confounded with the Boli- 
var idea, “America for the Americans.” 
The Monroe Doctrine is confined to 
United States interests. But this means 
many things also. After discussing the 
doctrine the author cites cases which 
have arisen under it and then presents 
the Bolivar idea. He is luke-warm in 
Anglo-Americanism, and believes that 
other alliances would -be better for us. 


American Yearbook, The. 1913. By 
Francis G. Wickware. D. Appleton & 
Co. 

A complete handbook of general 
knowledge in a brief dictionary form. 

Animals in Social Captivity. By Rich- 
ard Cough Anderson. Stewart & Kidd 
Company. 

A would-be humorous volume, satirical 
but not too witty. 


Arms and Industry. The Foundations 
of International Polity. By Norman An- 
gell. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $1.25, post- 
paid. 

In this book the author of The Great 
Illusion shows systematically and scien- 
tifically, though with the same clearness 
and simplicity which made his earlier 
work an epoch in political literature, the 
nature of those forces which are trans- 
forming the relationship of states, and 
indeed to some extent, the mechanism of 
organized society as a whole. 

A large proportion of the work is de- 
voted to showing the interaction of ma- 
(Continued on page 17, Adv. Section) 
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The Greatest Lecture the Hon. Wm. 
J. Bryan Ever Delivered 
GIVEN FREE 


Arthur E. Gringle, who is a lecturer himself and who is editor of the most widely 
circulated magazine, THE LYCEUM WORLD, has lectured with the Hon. Wm. J. 
Bryan at many chautauquas, and has read almost all of the lectures prepared by the 
Honorable Secretary of State. It would, therefore, seem likely that Editor Gringle 
knew the best product of the able statesman, if it were published. 


At the beginning of this year, the Honorable Secretary of State Wm. J. Bryan de- 
livered a lecture in New York City, before hundreds of ministers and friends. For 
this occasion Mr. Bryan prepared the speech that represented the best product of 
head, heart, and soul. It was given at 2 meeting where at times an eloquent silence 
testified to the power of the speaker, and where ripples of laughter witnessed to the 
good humor of the lecturer. By special arrangement the lecture was taken down by 
a stenographer, and will be published complete in four issues of 


THE LYCEUM WORLD 


Arthur E. Gringle, Editor INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 


Word for word as delivered, the lecture will be printed. It will make as deep an 
impression on those who read it as it made on many of those who listened to it in 
rapt attention fortwo hours. It shows 


The Secret of Success in the Life of 
William Jennings Bryan 


as perhaps no other lecture does, because it was to be given in an informal manner, 
and was not prepared with a view to delivery at some chautauqua, where remunera- 
tion entered in as a consideration. 


A SPECIAL OFFER TO READERS OF THE 
BOOK NEWS MONTHLY 
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Concerning “The Salamander” 


By Hewitt Hanson Howland 


An interpretation of and comment upon Owen 
Johnson’s Foreword in his newest novel 


T IS a re 
| markable 

foreword that 
Owen Johnson 
has written to his 
new novel The 
Salamander. 
Every woman 
should read _ it. 
Those of the 
older generation 
that they may 
learn something 
of the “passion- 
ate revolt” that is stirring the younger to action, and those of 
the younger generation that they may see themselves as others 
see them. 

There are women who will say that the Salamander is 
an abnormal exception, not a type—why write about her? 
Others will declare that if such girls do exist it is the fault of 
bad training, or lack of training, in the home, and that the 
remedy is not to be found in telling the story of their lives, but 
in the reformation of their parents. And there are still others 
who will grant the girl, but deny the possibility of her going 
unscathed through the fire. 

To the first Mr. Johnson would probably say that the girl 
of to-day at eighteen, compared with her grandmother at 
eighteen, might easily be considered abnormal, but that his 
Dore, she who goes through the fire, is not abnormal when 
placed alongside of even her sister stay-at-home, who often 
is there simply because she has missed the conjunction of im- 
pulse and opportunity. For even she sniffs the fire from afar 
and unknown to her complacent mother beats her wings of 
adventure against the bars of domestic conventionality. 

And is it the fault of home training, to answer the second 
objection? Not altogether, by any means. It must be re- 
membered, in the first place, that there are Salamanders and 
Salamanders, the radicals and the conservatives, those that 
dare all and those that dare not at all. All are not Dores that 
Salamander. Out of the happy, care-guarded, well-ordered 
home few that “dare all” ever come, but such homes shelter 
or send forth many a conservative Salamander, the girl that 
burns with the revolutionary spirit, but lacks the courage to 
enlist. Having no voice with which to sing, she goes to Berlin 
to cultivate it; having no talent for painting, she goes to the 
Latin Quarter to find it; having no genius for the stage, she 
goes to Broadway to be Klawed and Erlangered. As you read 
this page, you think of little Mary Smith, don’t you? Of 
course you do, for there isn’t a community so poor that doesn’t 
boast its Salamander—only you had never before thought of 
little Mary Smith as a Salamander. No, it is not the fault 
of the home, it is the spirit of the age, the leaven of unrest. 
Dore says of herself: ‘You see, I imagined a world as every 
girl must. It wasn’t real; nothing was real. It was all just 
groping after something—just waiting and longing. What a 
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pitiful little creature that Dore was! She thought she could 
conquer life. She didn’t know. She thought she was different 
from the rest. She was only restless, a helpless little rebel.” 
It is in your daughter, who may have never known an un- 
guarded hour, as well as your neighbor’s daughter, who may 
have formed her impressions of life at the movies. 

The third class of women, those who admit the existence 
of the investigating girl, but who scorn the idea that she can 
go through the flames and not be scarred, should remember 
that much depends on what is meant by scarred. Is it to 
have known evil; is it to have faced temptation; is it to- have 
been up against the 
world’s rough hand? 

If it is, then the 
Salamander gives the lie 
to her name. But isn’t 
this the old ideal from 
which much harm has 
sprung, that ignorance is 
innocence, and that the 
facts of life are shameful 
and should be kept from 
daughter’s ear? This 
very attitude has had 
much to do with the fem- 
inine revolt. The girl of 
to-day declines to shut 
her eyes, declines to ac- 
cept life on hearsay, de- 
clines to believe that the 
flames are necessarily de- 
vouring because some 
have perished. These are 
the facts, and whether or 
not we approve, we must 
face them, adapt our 
lives to them and make 
them a means to right- 
eousness. Those traits 
of the Salamander, as de- 
veloped in Mr. Johnson’s 
novel, of accepting rich 
gifts, of sponging off her 
masculine victims, of liv- 
ing solely by her wits, 
are not essential charac- 
teristics. The Salmand- 
er may be a cut or a 
number of cuts above 
this, and it is this higher 
grade I have had in mind 
while putting these words 
on paper. 

If every woman should 
read Mr. Johnson’s fore- 
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word then with equal force every man should also. The author 
says: “To a European the Salamanders are incomprehensible. He 
meets them often en voyage, often to the cost of his pride, and 


for his vanity’s sake he denies their innocence. 
tion they do not exist. Even the New Yorker, who analyzes 
her surface manners, recounts her tricks and evasions, her 
deceptive advances, is still ignorant of the great currents be- 
neath, and of how. profound is their unrest.” Now, if the 
New Yorker is “still ignorant of the great currents under- 
neath,” if he sometimes doesn’t know the Salamander for a 
Salamander when he meets her, what then of the man who 
lives west of the Hudson River and who gets to the Big City 
once a year, or once in a lifetime? He not only does not know 
her, but, out of his inexperience, denies her very existence. Or 
of the man who can see only black and white, who maintains 
there are but two kinds of women, good women and bad, and 
to whom virtue means but one thing. If this man—and there 
are many of him—could be made to admit the Salamander’s 
existence and to understand her, he would be a better man for 
ii, he would be more charitable, less quick to judge, and would 
come to realize that between black and white there lie many 
beautiful shades of gray. And if some day he should meet a 
young girl who seemed “heedlessly to affront every appearance 
of evil,’ whose curiosity led her on to the exploration of the 
“hitherto forbidden sides of life,” who arrogated to herself 
the right to examine everything, question everything, peep into 
everything,” who ran recklessly in the paths of danger,” whe, 


having no salon in which to receive him, turned her bed room 


is a beardless and briefless lawyer doing a few inches of 

hack reviews, or a veteran recluse who growls at pink piles 
of new fiction in his shabby den, nothing is more difficult than 
being fair to the innumerous authors whom in time he will 
come to know personally. Oftentimes he has to keep himself 
from reviewing too favorably the exceedingly bad books written 
by charming ladies who give him excellent Russian caravan 
tea; often has he to keep himself from ridiculing the rather 
good books written by bounders whom it makes him ill to meet. 
But occasionally he has the pleasure of knowing a man, a real 
man, whose hand it is a pleasure to shake, and who can discuss 
Cubism intelligently, yet who writes big, vital, interesting 
books which are worthy of careful reviews. 

To this last category belongs Owen Johnson. 

I happen to be so privileged as to know him personally. I 
think of him as:a big, broad-shouldered, youngish man, with 
black curly hair and the kind of virile and companionable smile 
you expect to see on the face of your big brother when he comes 
home from winning a football victory. He is brimming with 
youth; he excitedly tries out new steps of the maxixe in his 
great tapestry-hung duplex studio, and he begs his wife, who 
is a very clever professional opera singer, for a new song. 

But when the crowd gathers about the big fireplace on a 
winter afternoon, this big boyish man, Owen Johnson, whether 
talking or listening, shows how vitally, how deeply, he is in- 
terested in all the big problems that are making the world 
throb. There will be, in the crowd, a highly radical Socialist 
in a fluffy black tie, beside a delicate-skinned aristocratic old 
clubman, who regards Socialism with rather trenchant amuse- 
ment. A French nobleman, ancien régime, with whom the 
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In his civiliza-- 


The Real Owen Johnson 


By Sinclair Lewis 


Author of “ Our Mr. Wrenn” 





into a drawing-room—if some eventful day he should meet 
such a young girl he would understand and sympathize and 
possibly be saved from wounded vanity. 

In spite of his foreword, Mr. Johnson is likely to suffer at 
the hands of readers, the “entrenched moralists’”—not likely 
at the hands of critics and reviewers—who will insist that he 
has discussed in fiction a phase of life, that even if true, had 
better be left for the sociologist; and from others who may 
denounce him as championing a life he has merely portrayed. 
But if he does so suffer, he will, in order to be at peace with 
himself, only have to recall the noble army of novelists that has 
gone before him. Novelists who disclosed for the first time 
some one of life’s sinister sides, disclosed it fearlessly and hon- 
estly, and in the hope and belief that good might come. 

It is unthinkable that any intelligent, thoughtful person 
ean read The Salamander and doubt Mr. Johnson’s literary 
honesty or question his ethical purpose. They stand forth in 
every line of the story. His duty as a maker of fiction is to 
be interesting, to hold and to charm his reader, but never for 
a moment has he lowered his standards, never made an unholy 
sacrifice of his ideals. And the Epilog, in which Dore returns 
to the scenes of her Salamandering, is a triumph, artistically 
and psychologically. It was genius that sent Dore back to 
face the man she had not married, to learn that she was really 
free, that he had no power over her, that she could go on with 
her life and her honest love. There is here neither cheap senti- 
mentality nor bitter cynicism, and it is on one or the other of 
these rocks that the realist usually comes to a bad end. 






Johnsons have played in Paris, is sandwiched between an artist 
like James Montgomery Flagg, and one of the big editors of 
the country. The talk is real talk; it does flash out into laugh- 
ter, it does follow the grave issues which our changing social 
state involves; but it is neither frothy nor dull; it is too vital 
and human not to hold you, for it is founded on the widely 
varied experiences and interests of the very diverse group 
round the fire. 

Johnson himself, for instance, born a New Yorker, a mem- 
ber of the aristocratic group still centering about North Wash- 
ington Square, New York, where there are Colonial knockers 
on the doors and Knickerbocker blood in the veins; a Lawrence- 
ville boy and Yale man; living for years in Paris of the Par- 
isians—not of the American tourists—and in Italy, with the 
big men of Italy; a playwright and “special contributor” and 
student of men—this strong, likable, boyish chap is pre- 
eminently a man of the world. 

I have given this slight glimpse of him personally (I wish 
I could so amplify it that you might see the very threads of 
the big wing chair where he sits by the fire, with a mahogany 
table near him, or see a bit of the wall, with signed sketches 
by famous artists) that you may have a hint of the fact that 
Owen Johnson has escaped from provincialism without losing 
the fervor and hard-muscled enthusiasms of youth. 

For what Owen Johnson is going to do is rather important 
to American letters. 

There are three classes of writers—oh, of course; you can 
make three hundred classes, if you are so fantastical; you can 
classify writers as radicals and conservatives; as hacks and 
artists; yes, if you want, you can classify them by the type- 
writers they use, and make delicately analytic distinctions be- 














Owen Johnson 


From a new photograph 


tween men who use black ribbons on Remingtons and others 
devoted to purple ink on little Blicks. The vagaries of criticism 
are as unlimited as the well-known sands of the sea. 

But the best classification is into writers who amuse only; 
second, dull and careful realists, the drab New England and 
slum school, who are sincere but dull, and third, men who write 
of real life with such conviction and understanding and vitality 
of style that they grip the average reader, making him sit up 
late nights to finish the book, and at the same time win the 
hearty respect of analytic critics. And of the last class is 
Owen Johnson. 

Whether in the swift-moving picture of the shades and 
high-lights of New York published in May under the title of 
The Salamander, or in the bold true picture of college life in 
Stover at Yale, or the merry yet tremendously human pictures 
of eternal boyhood in his stories of Lawrenceville, such as The 
Varmint, or the steel of Wall Street and Fifth Avenue in The 
Sixty-first Second, or the subtle grays of his play, The Comet 
(presented by Nazimova), Owen Johnson portrays real life, 
life as only a big man can see it, yet never dully photographic. 

That it is real life, that it does “get” people, is proven 
beyond doubt by the effect of both The Salamander and Stover 
at Yale. 


I have spent a good many hours on the Yale campus, talk- 
ing to faculty members, executive officers, prominent under- 
graduates who edit the “News” and boss athletics and play 
football; to the submerged part that waits on table at private 
boarding houses and the haberdashered youth who live in 


Vanderbilt and “make” Senior societies. I have not infre- 
quently taken the anti-Johnson side, to get their real opinions. 

And I know that the newspapers have not exaggerated, in 
their many reports to the effect that Stover at Yale has “shaken 
Yale to its foundations,” as the saying goes. 

There is nothing more conservative in all the world, except 
perhaps English courts, than the secret societies at Yale. Gen- 
eration after generation of college students have believed them 
sacred as implicitly as they have believed the New Haven elms 
to be green on a May morning. Yet this one book, a small 
thing of a few hundred pages, has made students openly revolt 
and secretly rave against the societies. It has led men to 
cut off their own “social opportunities” for the better oppor- 
tunity to feel independent. 

And, of course, it is not merely a radical document, this 
Stover. It has impressed the imaginations of students all over 
the country. Were it possible to find out, I am perfectly sure 
that at least half the students in every college in the country 
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have, as they crossed the campus with every appearance of 
being sober-minded -youths plying their books habitually and 
worthily, been making-b’lieve that they were Stover; that they, 
too, were going to win gloriously on the football field, and 
firmly face a whole college society system. 

From all of this, one may guess something of what the 
effect of The Salamander is going to be—though one doesn’t 


Owen Johnson 


need it for analogy, because The Salamander had already im- 
pressed itself on the interest of the whole country by its pub- 
lication in “McClure’s Magazine.” 

Already, it has had that most enviable fame—satiric par- 
ody. George Bronson-Howard, a fairly well-known magazine 
gentleman, has in a story called “The Real Salamander” in 
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the “Smart Set” (by no means a minor magazine) attempted 
to show his opinion of the sponging but lovable class of young 
ladies whom Johnson christened Salamanders. I’m just a bit 
afraid that the thought in his mind was this: “Why! This 
Johnson doesn’t know our friends the Salamanders a quarter as 
well as I do.” But the joke of it is that had Johnson not so 
named them, had he not given them the limelight of his big 
story, the general public would never have known of their 
existence. 

From the publication of the very first chapter of The 
Salamander in the magazine, I have found everywhere people 
adopting the word for girls who take all they can get, give 
nothing in return, and immensely desire they know not what 
save that it is different from what they have. Not infrequently 
the person using the word “Salamander” is unconscious at that 
moment of its source. Johnson has performed the feat of in- 
troducing a new word into English, so completely has he taken 
the word “Salamander” away from the fabulous creature that 
lived in flames, and presented it to the myth’s modern human 
descendants. 

Now why is it that Johnson’s Stover and Salamander have 
taken such a hold of the people’s imagination and conscience? 
Because, first, he makes his books believable, dramatic, inter- 
esting; and second, because he is big enough to present a real 
criticism and picture of American life in the round. 

School boys in The Varmint and Stover, business men in 
The Sixty-first Second, the world of art and pleasure and 
mental revolution and change as it really is, with perfectly real 
studios and restaurants and taxis, in The Salamander—these 
are the beginnings of an American “Comedie Humaine.” 

Were Johnson a worn-out old man, were his experience of 
life limited to but one or two classes of people—whether they 
were society lights or revolutionary I. W. W.s or New England 
villagers; were Johnson unable to laugh, or able only to laugh; 


then we should expect his books to keep on reduplicating one 
another and get nowhere, as far as a general picture of Amer- 
ican life is concerned. But none of these is the case. 
keenly alive, used to all our various types of folk, he cannot 
but keep on growing. 


The Salamander is the best book Owen Johnson has writ- 


Young, 


ten. It will have a vast vogue. It will have very many thou- 


sands of readers, of all sorts—they who will be hard hit with 
its true pictures of slim girls who are vaguely questing among 
men who know only too well what they are questing; others 
who will regard only the quick-moving romance of it all; but 
no matter how they read it, they will join the already consid- 
erable class who demand of Owen Johnson that he go on giving 
us the honestest picture he can of this life that we live and, 
because it is so close at hand, that we cannot squarely see. 





Owen Johnson: A Literary Rebel 


By Dana Gatlin 


recognizes as the turning point in his career. With 

Owen Johnson this book is Max Fargus. And this book 
marked him a rebel in American literature—a mark he has 
retained ever since, through the writing of novels of widely 
varying themes and scope. 

Long before the appearance of Max Fargus, Owen 
Johnson had been writing, industriously and tentatively. When 
he was five years old he composed a wonderful lion and tiger 
hunt which apparently culminated—owing to the youthful 
writer’s obscure phraseology—in the boy hunter’s being skinned 
by his father and placed before the fireplace. For that tale 


5 ¥ EVERY author there is a book the writing of which he 


the author received $1 from “St. Nicholas,” and he admits : 


that the suspense he experienced while awaiting judgment and 
pay has never since been equaled. 

By the time he was old enough to go to the Lawrenceville 
boarding school he was so interested in writing that he founded 
there a literary magazine as an organ of issue. This little 
paper was the first inspiration and training school for many 
successful writers, among them Stephen French Whitman and 
George Agnew Chamberlain. All this time, despite his many 


activities, young Johnson was steeping himself in other writers 
—whose books he thinks he must have read a dozen times each. 
But he had not yet “found himself” when, during his 


senior year at Yale, he wrote his first novel. It was called 
Arrows of the Almighty and, like most first novels, contained 
enough material for a dozen books—a conglomeration, with no 
definite point of view. 

Soon after he married and went abroad. That was the 
period of historical novels, so he wrote one, too, In the Name 
of Liberty, a story of the French Revolution. However, in 
this book he essayed for something individual, a view of the 
situation from the crowd, and succeeded in giving a touch of 
realism. But he realized that he had not yet found himself; 
his point of view was not yet established. He wrote another 
novel, and tore it up. Then he came under a new influence— 
the works of Balzac, De Maupassant and writers of the Rus- 
sian school. As a result he wrote Max Fargus—clearly a 
novel of revolt. 

It was a revolt against stock figures and stock opinions. 
He divorced himself from his former self. Perhaps he swung 
too far to the other side. The book. was modeled without a 
definite hero or heroine, developing a plot of revenge and 
hatred, realistically bringing in our criminal procedure and 
the shyster lawyers of New York’s Jefferson Market Court. 

To that book Mr. Johnson traces his subsequent rebel- 
lions against tradition and prevalent customs, down to the 
independence which he has just displayed in his new novel. 
It was Max Fargus, he says, which lifted him clear of the 
sentimental attitude he had adopted for his previous work. 

When, next, he started writing boy stories, in The Varmint 
the effect of this revolt was at once evident. He had a theory 
about boy stories which delved beneath a purely humorous sur- 
face, and he wanted to show that a lot of cant is talked about 
“good” boys and “bad” boys and that the most marvelous thing 
in boy life is what the little human animals are to start with 
and what they grow into; that, in the first place possessed of 
every acquiring and protecting instinct—lying, thieving and 
cowardly because of a constantly betraying imagination—grad- 
ually, in the process of association with other boys, these in- 
stincts become eliminated by curious and natural processes. 


He wanted to show that boys become brave because they are 
afraid to be cowardly. So the story of Stover’s first fight, in 
The Varmint: he ran from the other boy, who chased him for 
a week; but, finally, he was caught; to his surprise he whaled 
the life out of his pursuer; then he wanted to fight the whole 
school; he was brave! 

Stover is pictured as a most gorgeous little liar. But, 
finally, he learns that it is cowardly to tell certain lies, and 
his moral education is begun. 

Mr. Johnson received plenty of criticism for his daring 
departure away from the old boy type. In his portrayal of 
Stover, he did not recognize the stock idea that a human being 
must always be the slave of his past; on the contrary, he set 
out to show that the most striking and significant thing in 
nature is a human being’s inexhaustible capacity to:develop and 
to forget; that one can grow out of an embryonic maliciousness 
into a being who can not only forget his own previous weak- 
nesses, but can even assume an attitude of interest towards 
others who are repeating his experience. In his story he pic- 
tured perfect little “varmints” possessed of every obnoxious 
quality a boy can have, influenced by hero-worship, emulation, 
and the sense of responsibility, and emerging, finally, into ad- 
mirable specimens of American manhood. 

Again, in Stover at Yale, Mr. Johnson made revolt against 
common prejudices and tradition. Here he flouted the notion 
that the college boy is primarily a “rah-rah” creature, out for 
a good time and living for vacations. He set out to show, on 
the contrary, that college life is a great soul struggle, a period 
of melancholy (which tinges even the gayest of college songs), 
a period entirely different from that earlier one characterized 
by an unconscious democracy and a joy in merely living. He 
pictured a young fellow in his first contact with the dividing 
forces of society, having to choose whether he would stand 
alone trying for a more rugged democracy or whether he would 
follow along easier paths to success, without offending tradi- 
tion. Coincident with this presentment of the individual, the 
author went deeply into the whole question of the stultifying 
effects, mentally and socially, of those inherited institutions 
for social definition which had made themselves practically 
impregnable to criticism through the assumption of secrecy. 
In this regard the effect of Stover at Yale has been really ex- 
traordinary. A recent number of the “Columbus News” edi- 
torially demanded the abolition of secrecy in fraternities; an 
active revolt against secrecy is in progress at Yale; and wide- 
spread discussion and activity have been aroused. 

Now in his new novel, The Salamander, Mr. Johnson has 
again displayed his spirit of revolt—this time against the 
tradition that women must be sentimentalized in fiction, that 
they must be presented according to a stock mould, either en- 
tirely good or entirely bad. Mr. Johnson advances the belief 
that a woman is just as susceptible to good and bad influences 
as a man is, and that she may, without ultimate contamination, 
pass through experiences which are in themselves questionable. 
Just as, in The Varmint, he wished to show the possibility of an 
obnoxious little “varmint’s” becoming a responsible and ad- 
mirable type of man, so, in The Salamander, he has wished 
to show that a woman does perceive all sides of life, that she 
does respond to good and bad influences, and, due to the ex- 
traordinary protective instinct of the American woman, that 
she does at last emerge to the quiet and sanity of a natural 
life. 
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Dodo has some thrilling experiences, brought on by her 
limitless curiosity, but how her instinct saves her from catas- 
trophe is shown in her climactic adventure with Sassoon, the 
multi-millionaire profligate. Quoting from The Salamander: 

“Until now she had never experienced the slightest temp- 
tation in regard to Sassoon. She had never decided herself on 
that point, for she had a horror of ugliness, and it was not 
money, but romance, which she wished to force from life in this 
ardent fleeting period of her youth. Sassoon awoke, not her 
cupidity, but her curiosity. It was an unexplored world and 
she was anxious to perceive its proportions. What would he 
do under strong provocation, and what, at least, would it mean 
to her if she were differently inclined? Besides, his docile at- 
titude had disarmed her prudence: she believed in her control 
over him. But, all at once she felt the beginning of a 
dangerous curiosity. After all, was there nothing he could 
offer her, who had gone so long, tired of foot and discouraged 
ot heart, that might not cause her to pause and at least ex- 
perience a regret—for an enormous sum, something fantastic, 
which no man would offer? Yet the idea entered into her 
imagination and stimulated it. How many women would hesi- 
tate before a sum so great that it made no difference what 
people said? From which she began.to wonder what might 


be her price to this experienced connoisseur, who had estimated 
Yes, what was his estimate 
This awoke a zest which soon dominated 
She must learn this price: it 


and bought so many of her sex. 
of her resistance? 
the lassitude of the afternoon. 
would be more than exciting. : 

Mr. Johnson does not claim to take sides in portraying 
this “salamander” type of girl who, curious, goes through the 
fire, but, protected by instinct, comes out unburnt. He has 
painted the type as he himself sees it, and leaves the type for 
discussion. According to his analysis, the type is a product, 
and perhaps a victim, of the present forward movement of 
women—thoroughly undisciplined, adventurous, rebellious, try- 
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ing to fight the battle of life alone, without the checks of fam- 
ily or tradition, or the safeguards of religion. He admits that 
there is a question as to whether the type is a permanent one, 
but he thinks it is bound to recur from time to time in social 
life, having himself found a previous allusion to it (and, cur- 
iously enough, under the same figurative title, “salamandevr’’) 
in one of Addison’s Spectator papers. At any rate, as existent 
at the present moment, it is a type which, displaying lawless- 
ness and lack of discipline, may put an argument in the mouths 
of anti-suffragists: “This is what promises to happen when 
traditions and conventional standards are taken away.” On the 
other hand, the objections may be answered with an acknowl- 
edgment of the need of self-discipline, and ultimate benefits. 

Mr. Johnson has not sentimentalized his heroine, nor held 
her up as a type to be imitated. He has shown her as having 
plenty of faults, but true to her own standards. What is most 
interesting in the portrayal is his giving us two points of view: 
that of a young girl who has imagination, who is in revolt 
against the commonplaceness of life, and who does not see in 
proper proportion the elements which make for stability and 
tranquillity in life; and then, later, the point of view of the 
woman who sees life from the other side of the wall, who 
realizes how small the individual is against the multitude, who 
realizes the need of clinging to something definite and defined, 
and, finally, the one real happiness that comes in the feeling of 
possession and construction. 

So of this young girl, whose horror of the commonplace, 
whose defiance of conventions—while ignorant of danger in 
being crushed by those conventions—whose passionate desire to 
exist as an individual and whose consequent resistance to mar- 
riage, all make up the bulk of this book, it is interesting to 
read in the final paragraph: 

“The rest can be written in a sentence. 

“She became a conventional member of society,—rather 
extreme in her conservatism.” 


The Salamande» 





“Ecco Taormina 


ey 


Gardens of olive, gardens of almond, 
gardens of lemon, down to the 


shore, 


Terrace on terrace, lost in the hollow 


ravines 


where the 
rents pour; 


stony tor- 


Spurs of the mountain-side thrusting 
above them rocky capes in the 


quiet air, 


Silvery-green with thorned vegetation, 
sprawling lobes of the prickly 


ear; 


High up, the eagle-nest, small Mola’s 
ruin, clinging and hanging over 


the fall; 


Nobly the lofty, castle-cragged hill- 


top, famed Taormina, 


o’er all. 
Robert Hichens 


HE little Sicilian village of Taormina—it can scarcely 
be spoken of as a town—perched expectantly hundreds 
of feet above the vivid, ever-changing Ionian Sea,—has 
long been the haunt of men and women connected with the 
literary and artistic world; its indescribable, almost unbe- 
lievable beauty, the peace and courtesy of its daily life, the 
charm of its soft sunny climate—“the sun shines at.least once 
every day in Taormina” is a venerable and not too imaginative 
proverb—make it an ideal retreat for the literary craftsman. 
It was the late Marion Crawford who, in his fascinating 
Rulers of the South, wrote of “the little town now called 
Taormina, which many say is the most beautiful spot in the 
whole world.” It must have been this volume that the famous 
Lightning Conductor of the Williamsons was reading when he 
wrote to his friend, “We are at Taormina. When I say that, 
I want you to realize that we have arrived at the Most Beau- 


looketh 


GEORGE EDWARD WOoDBERRY 


The Due di Bronte 


tiful Piace in the World. 
can express it!” 


Nothing less than capital letters 
And many another wriier has uttered this 
same thought as he gazed upon, or afterward recalled, the 
almost too lovely vistas that open before the wanderer at every 
turn, constantly changing from the time when the sun rises 
beyond Calabria to when it sinks behind Atna’s mighty snow- 
capped pyramid, outlining the volcano with a rim of gold, turn- 
ing the heavens into a huge dome of many colored glass. 

Mr. Robert Hichens, who winters in this ancient villaggio 
—it is spoken of as Marechiaro in The Call of the Blood—once 
wrote to a friend, “I still think Taormina the most exquisite 
place in Europe.” And it was but the other day that Mr. John 
Galsworthy, in whom an intense humanness and a cool intel- 
lectuality are mingled to an astonishing degree, voiced the same 
thought. We were wandering along the wide white road that 
circles below the ruins of the Greco-Romano theater. The 
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afternoon was a perfect one, and we paused to revel in the 
slanting sun-rays as they played upon Calabria’s snow-sprayed 
mountain tops. To the north, beyond pale yellow villages on 
the cliffs, the Straits of Messina, dividing Sicily from the con- 
tinent of Europe—‘“on the one hand lay Scylla, and on the 
other mighty Charybdis”—were darkening into night. From 
below, where almond blossoms filled the air with fragrance, 
came the call of a peasant lad driving his herd of goats,—a 
page out of Theocritus. We were silent for a while, and then 
Mr. Galsworthy started on. “Taormina is sometimes too 
beautiful,” he said, softly. 

It is when the evening’s softness has dulled the vivid 
beauty of the Sicilian countryside, or at early morning when 
the sun swings low above Homer’s “purple sea,” that Taormina 
is at its appealing best, and fills your heart with a vague, 
indescribable longing. When the “Pastorale” comes drifting, 
as if afraid, through the soft caressing air, played by some 
youthful goat-herd wandering with his goats along the paths 
that cling breathlessly to the mountainside, you feel, as did 
Hermione in The Call of the Blood, as if you were in a great 
dream, ‘‘one of those rare and exquisite dreams that sometimes 
bathe the human spirit, as a warm wave of the Ionian Sea 
bathes the Sicilian shore in the shadow of an orange grove, 
murmuring peace. 

“In that old tune of the ‘Pastorale’ all her thoughts of 
Sicily, and her knowledge of Sicily, and her imaginations, and 
her deep, and passionately tender, and even ecstatic love of 
Sicily seemed folded and cherished like birds in a nest. She 
could never have explained, she could only feel how. In the 


melody, with its drone bass, the very history of the enchanted 
Ulysses stood to listen among 
Empedocles stayed his feet among 


island was surely breathed out. 
the flocks of Polyphemus. 
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the groves of Aitna to hear it. And Persephone, wandering 
among the fields of asphodel, paused with her white hands 
outstretched to catch its drowsy beauty, and Arethusa, turned 
into a fountain, hushed her music to let it have its way. And 
Hermione heard in it the voice of the ‘Bambino,’ the Christ- 
child, to whose manger-cradle the shepherds followed the star, 
and the voice of the Madonna, Maria stella del mare, whom 
the peasants love in Sicily as the child loves its mother. And 
those peasants were in it, too, people of the lava wastes and 
the lava terraces where the vines are green against the black, 
people of the hazel and the beech forests, where the little ow] 
cries at eve, people of the plains where, beneath the yellow 
lemons spring the yellow flowers that are like their joyous 
reflection in the grasses, people of the sea, that wonderful 
purple sea, in whose depth of color Eternity seems caught. 
The altars of the pagan world were in it, and the wayside 
shrines before which the little lamps are lit by night upon 
the lonely mountain sides, the old faith and the new, and the 
love of a land that lives on from generation to generation in 
the pulsing breasts of men.” 

There are but three thousand natives living in the village 
of Taormina, which is the ancient Tauromenium, to whose 
beautiful forum Cicero refers in his orations against Verres. 
As even the humblest peasant can tell you, it was founded by 
the Greeks who lived below, in Naxos, about four hundred years 
before Christ, when they were expelled from their own city by 
Dionysius, and is one of the few Greek cities which were not 
built on the sea. Owing to its position it was of great im- 
portance as a fortress during the Roman wars in Sicily. It 
became the last stronghold of the Byzantine empire in the 
island, and was not taken by the Saracens until 962 A. D. 
Cesar was defeated at sea in front of Taormina by Sextus 


The Castello di Maniace, Near Taormina 


On the Sicilian estate of the Duca di Bronte and the river Semeto, within sound of which lies the grave of William Sharp 





“Aetna’s 
mighty, 
snow- 
capped 


pyramid” 


Pompeius. Beside the ruin of the 
Greco-Romano theater, and a tiny little 
Winthrop Amesish playhouse built by 
the Romans, it has some old fortifica- 
tions and is commanded by the ruins of 
a Maxfield Parrish castle on a peak 
which rises eight hundred feet above 
the town. And above this is the hill of 
Castel Mola, upon which is one of the 
filthiest and most poverty-stricken vil- 
lages in all Sicily. 

William Sharp (Fiona Macleod) 
speaks of the great historical interest 
connected with the place. “It is diffi- 
cult to do anything here,” he wrote. 
“T should like to come sometime with- 
out anything to do—without even a 
book to read; simply to come and 
dream, to relive many of the scenes of 
this inexhaustible region of romance; 
te see in vision the coming and going 
of that innumerable company —from 
Ulysses and his wanderers, from Pytha- 
goras and St. Peter, from that Pan- 
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crazio who had seen the Christ in the 
flesh, from Atschylus and Dionysius 
and Hiero and Gelon, from Pindar and 
Simonides and Theocritus, to Richard 
Coeur-de-Lion and Garibaldi and Lord 
Nelson—what a strange company!” As 
can be seen, William Sharp loved this 
little village as few have loved it, and 
while here he guarded the secret of his 
dual personality when rumors of the 
true Fiona Macleod were becoming cur- 
rent,—guarded it carefully and well so 
that adulation or thought of profit 
therefrom should not impair its single- 
ness of beauty and of thought. 

But its historical interest, strong and 
seductive as it may be, is not, when 
you come to it, what brings the writer 
and painter to Taormina in such num- 
kers. The tourist, especially the Ger- 
man tourist, arrives during the year’s 
early months, and, having settled him- 


* Never did any 
audience, in any 
theater, have 
before it such a 


spectacle ~ 


“The almost too lonely vistas that open before the wanderer at every turn - 
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The Hill of Castel Mola 


self in lodgings, besieges the corso and the corso’s shops like an 
invading army of ill-mannered ants. But these tourists do not 
interfere with the daily life of the forestieri who have made 
Taormina their home, who find the long delicious touristless 
autumn, with its warm sunny days and clear col nights, even 
more alluring than the days of early spring when .%tna glim- 
mers in the west like a frosted wedding cake ard the entiic 
landscape is more theatrical than any stage wovld ever dare 
be. The tourist comes and shrieks an unintelligible Italian 
in the face of the ever courteous native, then passes on, leav- 
ing Taormina to us who really love it. 

Turn where you may at Taormina, there is beauty for 
you and to spare. Nature answers to your every need. If 
you want to climb a mountain, and, strange to say, there are 
those who do, you can help yourself, any number of peaks 
are arrayed before you like so many pieces of merchandise. 
Or should a snowcapped height be your heart's desire, A<tna, 
eleven thousand feet above the nearby sea, is, figuratively 
speaking, across the street. Should you crave the sea, it lies 
before you, beseeching you to come and float upon its surface 
of an iridescent smoothness, to explore its coral caverns and 
lovely twilit grottos. 


Every kind of fruit is growing at your doorstep, every 
known and unknown flower—asphodel, blue and white lupins, 
hyacinths, anemones, giant spurge with large 'oose panicles of 


yellowish flowers, candy-tuft, poppies, super-geraniums of 
pink and white and red, Canterbury bells, sn<:ipdragons, Greek 
iris and mignonette—strikes its resonant note of color in the 
sweet Sicilian symphony. And in February, when Taormina 
is at its best, the almond trees fling their blossoms far and 
wide, turning a paradise into a fairyland. 

“It would take pages to describe all the flowers and other 
near and far objects which delight one continually,” wrote 
William Sharp in a letter to a friend. “Persephone has scat- 
tered every treasure in this her birth-island. From my room 
I look down first on a maze of vividly green almond trees 
sloping swiftly down to the deep blue sea, and over them to 
the snowy vastness of A°tna, phantom-white against the intense 
blue, with its hitherside eleven thousand feet of gulfs of violet 
morning shadow. About midway this is broken to the right 
first by some ancient cactus-covered fragments of antiquity at 
the corner of a winding path, and then by the bend of Santa 
Caterina garden wall, silhouetted against the foam-white cone. 
Just now the hum of bees is almost as loud as the drowsy 
sighing of the sea; among the almonds a boy is singing a long 
drowsy Greek-like chant, and on the mass of wild rock near 
the cypresses a goat-herd is playing intermittently on a reed 


pipe. A few yards to the right is a long crescent-shaped 
terrace garden filled with roses, great shrub-like clumps 
of white and yellow marguerite, myrtle, lilies, narcissus, 
sweet-scented blossom-covered geranium, oranges hang- 
ing in yellow flame, pale-gold lemons.” It is for its 
present and not its past that we love Taormina. And 
in the joy of such scenes as this we all but forget that 
we are not in a garden fashioned yesterday, that history 
has been made and unmade upon the ground on which 
we stand, that here the very gods were born! 

Goethe is spoken of as Taormina’s literary Co- 
lumbus, although Theocritus probably knew and loved 
the place of old. The author of Faust toured Sicily 
in a carriage and on muleback in the spring of 1787, 
when, of course, there were no railways and brigands 
were frequent, making travel a delightfully dangerous 
undertaking. He found Taormina undercivilized, but 
was carried away by the natural beauty of its setting, 
especially as seen from the ruins of the Greco-Romano 
theater. 

“Now sitting at the spot where formerly sat the 
uppermost spectators, you confess at once that never 
did any audience, in any theater, have before it such a 

spectacle. On the right, and on high rocks at the side, castles 
tower in the air; farther on, the city lies below you. After 
this the eye falls on the whole long ridge of A<tna, then on the 
left it catches a view of the seashore as far as Catania, and 
even Syracuse, and then the wide and extensive view is closed 
by the immense smoking volcano, but not horribly, for the 
atmosphere, with its softening effect, makes it look milder 


The Grave of William Sharp 
(Fiona Macleod) 
From a hitherto unpublished photograph 





than it really is. If you for a moment turn your back on 
7Etna you have on the left the whole wall of rock between 
which and the sea runs the road to Messina. And then again 
you behold vast groups of rocky ridges in the sea itself, with 
the coast of Calabria in the far distance, which only a fixed 
and attentive gaze can distinguish from the clouds which rise 
rapidly from it.” And then he adds, “It was this that made 
me care little for all 
the inconvenience and 
discomfort I met with; 
for on this classic 
ground a poetic vein 
had taken possession 
of me, causing all 
that I saw, experi- 
enced cr observed to 
be taken and regard- 
ed in a joyous mood.” 

Modern literary life 
in Taormina centers 
in La_ Falconara, 
the charming resi- 
dence of Alexander 
Nelson Hood, Duke of 
Bronte, who, himself, 
is a writer of note. 
His Venetian novel, 
Adria, gives a vivid 
picture of an interest- 
ing period of Italian 
life, but it is in his 
Tales of Old Sicily— 
The Great Mother, 
Venus of Eryx, The 
Divine Philosopher 
and Cyane—that he 
reaches the highest 
point of his literary 
endeavors, and in 
which may be seen 
most clearly his very 
real love for the 
Greek ideal and _ its 
home in Sicily, an 
ideal set in so lovely a 
framework. In these 
tales concerning the 
Sicilian past the au- 
thor has made a real- 
ly valuable addition to 
the literature of the 
gorgeous isle. At the 
present time he is at 
work upon a volume 
of essays to be called 
Sicilian Days and 
Ways. 

The present Duke 
is a descendant of 
Lord Nelson, to whom 
Ferdinand IV present- 
ed the estates and 
title in 1799. The 
duchy lies behind 
7Etna, and is a vast tract which formerly included the crater 
of the great volcano. There the residence of the Duca is in the 
old monastery of Maniaciwm, founded by Queen Margaret in 
the twelfth century, and now spoken of as the Castello di 
Maniace, the chapel of which still contains the very sacred 
portrait of the Virgin, said to have been painted by St. Luke. 
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In Februury the Almond Trees Fling Their Blossoms Far Around 


A Corner of the Garden of “La Falconara™ 
The Residence of Alexander Nelson Hood, Duca di Bronte, Author of Adria 
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The Duca passes a great deal of time on his property, sur- 
rounded by almost feudal state. And fortunate, indeed, is the 
friend who is asked to visit at the Castello, who is met at the 
little station of Maletto, on the Circum-A‘tna line, and whisked 
into medizevalism. 

Here at Maniace, in the tittle cemetery that lies high on 
the slopes that go to make the foothills of A®tna, is the grave 
of William Sharp, 
who died at the Cas- 
tello on the 12th of 
December, 1905. Four 
days previous he had 
written in his diary: 
“In the afternoon we 
had a lovely drive up 
above the Alcantara 
Valley along th; 
mountain road towsrd 
Cesaro.” “And,” says 
Mrs. Sharp, who was 
with her husband at 
the time, “the drive 
on the 8th, so beauti- 
ful, to him so full of 
fascination, was fatal 
to him. We drove far 
alouy a mountain 
pass, and stopped to 
let him look at the 
superb sunset over 
against the _ hillset 
town of Cesaro. He 
seemed wrapt in 
thought and _ looked 
long and steadfastly 
at the wonderful 
glowing light; it was 
with difficulty that I 
persuaded him to let 
us return. On the way 
back, a sudden turn 
of the road brought 
us in face to the 
snow-covered cone of 
7Etna. The wind had 
changed and blew 
with cutting cold 
straight off the snow. 
It struck him, chilling 
him through and 
through. Half way 
back he got out of the 
carriage to walk and 
get warm. But the 
harm was done.” 

That evening he 
said to Mrs. Sharp: 
“T am going to talk as 
much as I can to- 
night. That dear fel- 
low Alec—(the pres- 
ent Duke of Bronte) 
—is rather depress- 
ed. I’ve teased him a 
good deal to-day; now I am going to amuse him.” He was 
as good as his word, and in saying good-night to Mrs. Sharp 
tk= Puca declared, “I have never heard Will more brilliant than 
he has been to-night.” By the following morning his final ill- 
ness was upon him, and he died on the 12th, a day of wild 
storm, wind, thunder and rain, with his devoted wife and 
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friend, the Duke of 
Bronte, by his side. 
Two days later, “in 
an hour of lovely 
sunshine, the body 
was laid to rest in a 
little woodland bur- 
ial-ground on_ the 
hillside within sound 
of the Simeto.” As 
part of the short 
service, his own “In- 
vocation to Peace,” 
from The Dominion 
of Dreams, was read 
by the Duke. And 
now, below A®tna’s 
drifting smoke, an 
Iona cross, carved in 
lava, has been 
placed, and on it is 
this inscription, 
chosen by himself: 
“Farewell to the 
known and exhaust- 
ed, welcome to the 
unknown and_ un- 
fathomed” and 
“Love is more great 
than we conceive 
and death is the 
keeper of unknown 
redemptions”—the former from the writings of William Sharp, 


An Ancient Roman Aqueduct in Robert 
Hichens’ Garden 


the latter from those of his other, and, many think, greater 
self, Fiona Macleod. 

At Maniace, which is but a short motor drive from Taor- 
mina, is laid the scene of Marion Crawford’s Corleone, most 
of which was planned while a guest at the Castello, and which, 
owing to the author’s innate love for and knowledge of Italy 
and Italian life, is a far from unimportant picture of Sicilian 


life. Many are the books which have dealt with Taormina and 
the country surrounding it; books in which the authors have 
endeavored, as best they may, to express some of the feelings 
that, while visiting the little Sicilian village, stir the imagina- 
tion and thrill the soul. Robert Hitchens, who may be seen 
wandering in the corso of a bright afternoon or entertaining 
his friends on the terrace of the Timeo at tea time, mentions 
it again, this time under its own name, in The Fruitful Vine, 
which, by the way, he considers his best novel. It is the scene 
of Selma Lagerlof’s The Miracles of Antichrist, whose famous 
author spent some time in Taormina gathering material for 
the novel which brought her the Nobel prize. 

The denouement of The Lightning Conductor—the book 
that made the Williamsons famous!—takes place in one of 
Taormina’s loveliest gardens, and its authors are frequent 
visitors. As has been said, all but the prelude of Hichens’ 
The Call of the Blood is laid in Taormina and its immediate 
vicinity, and it is in this book that the best picture of native 
life may be found. Mrs. Frances Elliott’s Diary of an Idle 
Woman in Sicily deals largely with Taormina and nearby 
Maniace, although why the woman stayed when she felt so 
disagreeably about Sicily and the Sicilians will ever remain a 
mystery. Norma Lorimer’s By the Waters of Sicily deals, in 
part, with Taormina, as does that author’s other and better 





book, Josiah’s Wife. W. A. Paton, in his Picturesque Sicily— 
a stupid spread-eagle-ish volume!—seemed far more interested 
in a snow-man some ragazzi were building above the Greek 
theater than he was in Taormina, but John Addington Sym- 
onds’ thoughtful Sketches in Italy and Greece has a charming 
chapter on the village he loved so well. 

Maurice Hewlett’s Lore of Proserpine may be spoken of 
as the result of a lengthy visit to Taormina, and Elizabeth 
Bisland’s and Anne Hoyt’s garrulous Seekers in Sicily deals 
amusingly with the troubles of housekeeping there. Arthur 
Stanley Riggs writes appreciatively of Taormina in his Vistas 
in Sicily and to those who read French readily Réné Bazin’s 
En Sicile is of value. Brydone’s A Tour Through Sicily and 
Malta, a series of fascinating letters written in 1775, is the 
foundation of many subsequent books, including Dumas’ Spero- 
nara. And, of course, there is Goethe’s diary, but the passage 
quoted is one of his best efforts, which makes the remainder 
hardly worth bothering about, for, truth to tell, the diarist 
visited the island very unintelligently. Paul Bourget’s Cos- 
mopolis is of great interest to us Taorminese. 

One of the greatest pleasures of our uneventful but happy 
life is to wander, after our day’s work is done, to the Greco- 
Romano theater above the drowsy town and watch the sun set 
spectacularly behind A®tna’s snowy cone, while the sound of a 
goat-herd’s pipe, or a Sicilian chant-like song, comes drifting 
above the asphodels that bloom on every side. And here, day 
after day, we meet the personages of the outside world who 
come to Taormina for a day or so and who linger on and on, 
charmed by the magic beauty of the place, until work calls 
them away. And, once in a while, there is one who remains, 
adding another victim to Taormina’s vital charms. 


* The Sea Lies Before you, Beseeching you to Explain its 
Lonely Twilight Grottoes™ 






























T was in one of 
I those January 
(1918) days 
when the sun, de- 
feated at the hands 
of befogged water, 
hides its face in 
shame and leaves 
the world to weep 
for its own folly, 
that I stood in the presence of the poet Rabindranath Tagore, 
in the city of Urbana, Illinois, where his son was in school to 
learn modern methods of farming. After exchange of saluta- 
tions we sat in his cozy parlors and at once plunged into 
conversation. 

“How do you like this country?” I asked. 

“Very well. O! the sunshine, the beautiful sunshine, even 
when the thermometer goes below zero, and the reflection of 
sun’s rays on the white snow, I love it all. In England we 
cannot enjoy the blessings of such days. To-day it is ex- 
ceedingly gloomy here, but I feel sure that to-morrow will bring 
one more of those enchanted American days.” 

Talking about nature Mr. Tagore’s face was lit up with a 
halo, and I began to feel that I was before a real poet. 

“How do you like the people?” I inquired. 

“They are all right in their own way. They are unrivaled 
businessmen, splendid organizers and agriculturists, and match- 
less engineers, but there is no culture, they lack that innate 
refinement which characterizes the people of older countries. 
I wish they had more culture even though agriculture suffered 
a little,” said Mr. Tagore in a rather pathetic tone. 

“But you know,” I said, “America is such a vast country, 
the cultured people are scattered all over. They are not 
focussed in one place as in Paris, Oxford, Berlin or London. 
And then you have not yet met many people worth meeting, 
along your line of interest—you are living in Urbana and not 
in Boston or New York.” 

“Just fancy,” said Mr. Tagore in an excited way, “there 
was a proposal to get Professor Eucken to lecture before the 
University of Illinois, but a few little professors of a certain 
department objected because they did not agree with his phil- 
osophy, so he could not come.” 

“There you have the key,” I replied, “to the entire situa- 
tion. Dr. Eucken has been lecturing in Harvard for some 
time.” 

After talking about various national problems of India, 
I said: 

“T have come all the way from Chicago to see you, of course, 
but principally to entreat you to translate more of your works, 
so that the western world may appreciate the beauty of our 
Bengali literature. Bengal is not all ‘bomb’ and ‘sedition’ as 
the world at large is made to understand by the tainted English 
papers.” 

“Yes, I am translating,” said Mr. Tagore, as his eyes were 
looking at the carpet, “more of my works. I am really glad 
to see that Gittanjali, my first book in English, has been so well 
received.” 

“T have another idea,” I said, “in requesting you to trans- 
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late more of your works. It is this: when known, I feel abso- 
lutely certain that you will sooner or later win the Nobel 
Prize for poetry. No other man in India or Asia has won that 
laurel. It will not only give India an international status, but 
will be a step forward for international brotherhood and uni- 
versal peace.” 

“Are the Asiatics eligible for the prize?” inquired Mr. 
Tagore. 

“Yes, most decidedly so, and you must win it,” I said. 

“When Kipling could get that prize, I am not prepared to 
say whether I deserve it or not. But you know the prejudice— 
the prejudice against the Asiatics. If Asiatics are eligible then 
why has not our Dr. Jagadish Chandra Bose, India’s greatest 
scientist of modern times, received it yet?” said Mr. Tagore in 
an indignant way as his luminous eyes flashed. 

“As for prejudice,” I replied, “the Americans and the 
British are the worst sinners. The continental Europeans have 
no such prejudice, and the smaller but more humane powers 
like Norway, Sweden and Denmark, on account of the tyranny 
of the larger powers, have a special sympathy for the op- 
pressed nations of Asia. And you may rest assured that when 
the Nobel Prize Committee comes to know of the inherent 
quality and beauty of your writings, they will not hesitate a 
second to honor themselves by honoring you. Now our first 
duty is to make them know you and the majestic sweep of your 
literary career.” 

“You seem to be bent,” said the poet, as a faint smile 
flashed on his lips, “on awarding me the Nobel Prize. You are 
the first man to suggest it tome. All right, if I get it, I shall 
at once start an industrial department in connection with my 
school at Bolpur.” Mr. Tagore laughed and continued: “We 
are getting to be too imaginative this afternoon.” And we all 
laughed. 

Within ten months of this conversation, Mr. Tagore was 
awarded the Nobel Prize for poetry, and to-day he is the 
most talked of man in the world. 

The Americans and the Europeans are not the only people 
that have prejudices, or preferences, if you please. The 
Asiatics are not without prejudices against Europeans or 
Americans. Even Mr. Tagore, the author of Gitanjali, has 
strong likes and dislikes, nay, positive prejudices. He is not 
at all enamored of the social or cultural life of the West. In 
fact, in one of his published letters written on May 6, 1893, 
he says, which in translation reads: 

“Every day after taking my evening bath at 6.30, I take 
a long walk along the river. Then I make a bed on my jolly 
boat, and lie down flat on my back in the silent darkness of the 
evening, and ask myself: ‘Shall I again be able to be born 
under such starry skies? Shall I ever again in. another life 
be able to lie down this way on a jolly boat on the river Gorai 
in our golden Bengal? I am afraid that I may never have a 
chance to enjoy such an evening again! I may be born in 
different environments and with a different turn of mind alto- 
gether. I may get such an evening, but the evening may not 
lie so affectionately on my breast covering me with her dark 
disheveled hair. But I am afraid most of all that I may be 
born in Europe. For there I shall not be able to lie down this 
way with my whole body and soul looking upward. There 
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I may have to drudge in a factory, in a bank or in a parlia- 
ment. As the streets in the European cities are made of 
hard stone, brick and mortar to be made fit for commerce and 
transportation, so the human heart becomes hardened and best 
suited for business. In the hard pavement of their heart there 
is not thé slightest opening for a tender tendril, or a single 
blade of useless grass to grow. Everything is made bare and 
strong. In comparison to that I think that this kind of fanci- 
ful, lazy, sky-filled and self-searching mind is not a jot the less 
glorious or praiseworthy.’ ” 





II 

Though just discovered by the West our Rabindranath has 
been a mighty factor in the literary life of Bengal for the last 
thirty-five years. Ever since that day in the home of Romesh 
Chandra Dutt when Bankim Chandra Chattopadhya, the un- 
disputed monarch of Bengali literature, took off the garland 
of honor from his own neck and placed it on that of Rabin- 
dranath, then in his teens, that the latter has been a constant 
theme of friendly or adverse criticism. 

To say that Rabindranath Tagore 
is the author of about one hundred 
volumes of poems, essays, dramas, 
short stories and novels; that he is 
one of the best singers in Bengal, 
that he has been one of the most 
successful editors of four different 
Bengali magazines; that he is an 
idealistic real estate manager is to 
say very little of the man who has 
exerted such a tremendous influence 
in the making of modern India. 
His father, Maharshi (saint) De- 
bendranath Tagore, was busy solv- 
ing mostly the problems of the next 
world, but the poet Tagore has all 
through his life of varied experi- 
ences striven to help evolve this 
world to the status of heaven—to 
unite heaven and earth. He cares 
for no salvation by renunciation. 
His selfless attachment for this world 
is of a very idealistic nature. He } 
even doubts the ability of heaven 
to supply the blessings of life which 
this dear earth provides her children 
with. So he writes which runs thus 
in translation: 

“OQ, how I love this world that is 
lying so quietly. I feel like hugging 
it with all its trees and flowers, riv- 
ers and plains, noise and quiet, 
mornings and evenings. I often won- 
der if heaven itself could give us all the blessings we are en- 
joying in this world. How could heaven give us anything like 
this, our treasure of such human beings in the making, so full 
of tenderness, weakness and love. 

“This earthen mother of ours has carried in her arms and 
presented us with her fields full of golden crops, her affection- 
ate rivers and rivulets, her homesteads where smiles of joy 
and tears of sorrow mingle to make them perfectly lovely. .. . 

“O, how I love this world! I see on her forehead the fur- 
rows of pathos that seem to whisper in my ears: ‘I am the 
daughter of Divinity, but I have not His power; I love, but I 
cannot protect; I can begin, but never complete; I give birth, 
but cannot rescue from the hands of death.’ This helpless- 
ness, the impotency, this incompleteness and this consuming 
anxiety inseparable from love make me jealous of heaven, and 
I love the world all the more. O, I simply adore this world.” 

This passionate love for nature was due to the most cruel 
restraint under which he was raised as a boy. That is why 
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when he grew up and had the freedom to stand face to face 
with nature that he began to love her with ravishing unre 
straint. Separation always intensifies the bliss of the union of 
lovers. Mr. Tagore wrote to a friend about twenty years ago 
from his houseboat at Silaidah: 

“In the summer, sitting by the window of my boat, I was 
wont to turn out the lights and take a plunge in quietness— 
the music of the river, the gentle breeze of the evening, the 
splendor of the starry firmament helped my fancy to weave gar 
lands of rapturous joy; and I would thus spend hours together 
wrapped within myself, rather lost in the universe.” 

“For many centuries no such poet and musician has ap- 
peared in India.” This extravagant language is used by an 
English missionary admirer of Rabindranath in a leading Eng- 
lish review. This invited some harsh criticism for the Ben- 
I remember once when that passage was read before 
a group of young Bengalees in America they became furious. 
One of them shouted in true American fashion: 

“D—n it.” 


galees. 


A second said: “Was there ever 
a greater poet in Bengal than Mad- 
husudan Datta? His ‘Meghnath 
Badh Kabya’ still stands unrivaled 
as a piece of poetic composition.” 

A third literary Bengalees com- 
mented as follows: “Yes, Rabi Babu 
(as Mr. Tagore is called in India) 
is a great poet no doubt, but to call 
him our greatest poet in many cen- 
turies is to betray one’s ignorance 
of Bengali literature. If Mr. Ta- 
gore had ever attempted to write 
profound books like ‘Raibatak’ or 
Kurukshetra’ of Nabin Chandra 
Sen, his lyric brain would have 
bursted before finishing even one 
canto of either. There are no such 
books in Bengali literature.” 

A devotee of Dwijendra Lal Roy, 
Tagore’s rival poet and dramatist, 
remarked sarcastically: 

“Tagore knows well how to begin 
a poem, but he cannot even keep up 
a high standard of excellence in a 
single lyric. As a dramatist he is 
a failure, and nowhere near Dwi- 
jendra Lal Roy. His love lyrics are 
poor imitations of the poems of our 
Vaishnava poets of old, and his phil- 
osophy is the philosophy of the 
Upanishads. Let the Europeans and 
the Americans rave over Tagore. 
But there is nothing new for us in his writings. 

In the corner was seated an admirer of Rabi Babu. He 
was hurt to the core, but most quietly asked the critics: 

“Has there ever been another literary man in Bengal, 
beside Mr. Tas;ore, who has reached such heights of excel- 
lence in all the subjects like poetry, drama, essays and novels? 
Yes, in all of these can you name one?” 

For a minute or so there reigned pin-drop silence in the 
room. Not a word was uttered. There was nothing to say, 
for no other literary man in Bengal has done so well in so 
many things. Even the most adverse critics of Mr. “Tagore 
are bound to admit that he has adorned every department of 
Bengali literature by his transcendent genius. But it cannot 
be denied just the same, that Mr. Tagore has dabbled with too 
many things, and has written too much. He himself pleads 
guilty of making love with all different branches of art. The 


passage in which he makes a frank confession on the subject 
translates: 
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“J am like a coquettish lady that wants to please all her 
lovers, and is afraid to lose a single one. I do not want to 
disappoint any of the muses. But that increases the work, and 
in the long run I cannot master one fully and completely. 

I have a voracious appetite for all kinds of art. When 
I compose songs, I feel that 1 ought to stick to it. When I 
am engaged in writing a play I get so much intoxicated with 
the subject that I begin to feel that I should devote my whole 
life in this pursuit; and again when I join in the crusade 
against early marriage* and illiteracy, I feel that the art of 
social reform ought to be the noblest work in life. At times 
I even pant for painting, but I am too old. 

“But poetry is the most favorite theme of my life 
whatever I do—edit the Sadhana or manage our Zamindary, 
but the moment I begin to write poems I discover myself and 
enter into my own self. I at once realize that I am in my 
element. In life, consciously or unconsciously, I may play 
false, but that is utterly impossible with my muse. In poems 
the deep truth of my life find their final lodgment.” 

Besides being a poet, novelist, essayist and a dramatist, 
Rabindranath is a first-class musician, and an ardent social 
and political reformer. Those that have had the good fortune 
of listening to his soul-stirring songs know how he moves to 
and fro with emotion as he sings with a voice which, to speak 
in the words of an English critic is “better fitted for heaven 
than for earth.” 

One evening last spring in the parlors of Mrs. William 
Vaughan Moody, the American poet’s wife, we persuaded Rabi 
Babu to sing a few songs. He sang one religious and two na- 
tional songs. I first heard him sing in Calcutta in 1901. 
Twelve years after this I heard him sing in Chicago. I noticed 
the change in his voice, but realized that the musical fervor 
was burning within him just the same. He sang a few words 
of a song at a time, and gave them about a dozen different 
modulations, which, mixed with repetition, almost intoxicated 
his audience with the wine of a music that was divine. 

“Music,” Mr. Tagore says, “is not dependent on words. 
It is majestically grand in its own glory. Why should it con- 
descend to be subservient to words? When it is inexpressible 
then Music is at its best. What words fail to convey to human 
mind music does with perfect ease. So the less there is of 
verbosity in a song, the better it is for the song itself. When 
words end music begins.” 

He thus contrasts the Eastern with the Western systems 
of music: 

“Our music differs from the European in being a single 
strain of melody, not the harmony of various voices and in- 
struments. Also we have numerous scales, and the melodies 
written in each scale are appropriate to a certain range of emo- 
tions. For example, certain airs are always sung in the 
morning, others at twilight, others at night; so that their strains 
are associated in our minds with those hours. 

“In the same way a certain range of melodies is con- 
secrated to the emotion of love, another to that of heroic 
valor, another to repose, and so on.” 

For more than ten years Mr. Tagore lived at intervals in 
a house-boat on the River Padma among Bengal farmers, shar- 
ing their joys and sorrows as a kind-hearted manager of his 
family estate. The arcadian simplicity of the peasantry made 
2 profound impression on the poet. In one place he says: 
“How devout and faithful are the old farmers that come to 
see me! I realize that in pure simplicity and devotion of heart 
they are higher than I am.” 

Here he not only did study the life of the people and write 
short stories, but he did see the sufferings of the Indian peas- 


*Once a friend asked Mr. Tagore his opinion on early 
marriage. The poet was at that time suffering from rheuma- 
tism in his waist. So he replied: “Suffice it to say, for the 
time being that if anybody wants to marry early let him do 
so, but let nobody suffer from rheumatism.” 
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antry. This made him ponder over the poverty sunbiiis of 
India—a country that was once the very abode of plenty and 
prosperity. Let us translate his remarks on this point: 

“I feel a heartfelt sorrow when I look at the Indian farm- 
ers, they are so helpless, as if they are babies of mother earth. 
They suffer from hunger unless she feeds them with her own 
hands. When her breast is dry, they just cry; and again if 
they get a little to eat they forget all about their past sorrows 
in a moment. I do not exactly know whether the Socialists’ 
demand for the distribution of wealth is possible or not. But 
if it is absolutely impracticable, then God’s laws must be ex- 
ceedingly cruel, and men hopelessly unfortunate. If sorrow has 
to remain in this world, let it stay, but there must be some 
glimpses of possibilities by which the higher nature of man 
may strive and hope for the amelioration of such conditions. 
They state a very cruel theory who claim that it is a dream to 
think of the possibility of distributing the bare necessities of 
life amongst mankind, and that some men are predestined to 
starve and there is no way out of it. It is a cruel theory, to 
say the least.” 

In some of his political essays he says some very pungent 
things about the British rule in India, yet unlike many other 
patriotic poets and reformers of that country he enjoys the 
same kind of impunity as Tolstoy did in Russia. 

Whatever may be said about the towering genius of this 
year’s Nobel Prizeman it cannot, however, be gainsaid that as 
a poet of love, life and mysticism he is a direct intellectual 
descendant of the Vaishnava poets of the fifteenth and the six- 
teenth centuries, and of the Rishis of the Upanishads who 
lived between 2000 and 1000 years before the Christian era. 

The Bengali literature may well be proud of the blank 
verse of Madhusudan Datta, the novels of Bankim Chandra 
Chattopadhya, the essays of Akshoy Koomar Datta, the dramas 
of Girish Chandra Ghose and Dwijendra Lal Roy, and the crys- 
talline lyrics of Rabindranath Tagore; but the love literature of 
the Vaishnavas, the Krishna cult, is its rarest treasure. 

The different stages of love are thus divided into five main 
divisions: 

“Purba Raga, the dawn of love; Dautya, message of love; 
Abhisara, secret going-forth; Sambhog-Milan, physical union 
of lovers; Mathur, final separation, and Bhava-sanmilan, union 
of spirit. 

“In Bhaktiratnakara we have 360 different kinds of the 
finer emotions of a lover’s heart minutely classified. Each of 
these groups has hundreds of songs attached to it by way 
of illustration.” 

Chandi Das thus wrote about the love between Radha and 
Krishna in the beginning of the fifteenth century. Mr. Sen 
translates this passage as follows: 

“Among men such love was never heard of before. Their 
hearts are bound to each other by very nature. They are in 
each other’s presence, yet they weep fearing a parting. If 
one is absent from the other for half a second, they both feel 
the pangs of death. Just as a fish dies when dragged from the 
water, so do they if parted from one another. 

“You say that the sun loves the lily, but the lily dies in the 
frost, but the sun lives on happily. You say the bird chataka 
and the clouds are lovers, but the clouds do not give a drop of 
water to the bird before their time. The flower and the bee, 
it is said, adore each other, but if the bee does not come to the 
flower, the flower does not go to the bee. It is foolish to de- 
scribe the bird Charoka as a lover of the moon—their status 
is so different. There is nothing, says Chandi Das, to compare 
to this love of Radha and Krishna. 

And again when the separation came about between Radha 
and Krishna, and the former felt that she was about to die 
from the pangs of separation the poet Govinda Das (1537-1612) 
makes her sing: 

“Let my body after death be reduced to the earth of those 
paths which will be touched by the beautiful feet of Krishna. 
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Let it be melted into the water of the tank where Krishna 
bathes. When I shall have expired, let my spirit live as the 
luster of the mirror in which Krishna sees his face. O, let 
me be turned into a gentle breeze for the fan with which he 
cools himself. Whenever Krishna moves like a new-born cloud, 
may I become the sky behind, to form the background of his 
beautiful form.” 

Rabindranath used to read these Vaishnava poets from 
his early boyhood and was saturated with the spirit of Vaish- 
nava devotional love poems. At the age of eighteen he wrote 
some most beautiful poems (padabali) after these poets. Mr. 
Tagore tells of an interesting anecdote about these poems. The 
story in translation reads: 

“T once told a friend of mine that going through different 
books and manuscripts in our Brabmo Somaj library I had dis- 
covered and copied some poems by a hitherto unknown Vaish- 
nava poet Vanusingh, by name; and I read the poems to him. 
My friend was startled and said, ‘I must have that manuscript.’ 
Even Chandi Das and Vidyapati could not write such poems. 
I want to give it to Akshay Babu for publication along with 
other ancient literary treasures. 

“Then I proved from my own original manuscripts that 
such poems could never have been written by Chandi Das or 
Vidyapati, for they were from my own pen. My friend as- 
sumed a serious attitude and gravely said: ‘These are not 
very bad.’” 

Even though in the poems of Mr. Tagore the spiritual and 
love fervor of the Vaishnava poets fades a little, yet they as- 
sume a newer and a nobler color in their universality of appli- 
cation. “There is nothing new under the sun;” but he is an 
artist who can create new ideas and new imageries to cloak 
the old in ever new forms. Judging from this standpoint— 
Tagore, with all his indebtedness to the poets of the Krishna 
cult, is yet an original poet of the highest rank. 
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And in his philosophy of the Sadhana—though the basic 
principles of the Upanishads are known even to the children 
of India—Mr. Tagore has modernized them, and made com- 
plicated problems as clear as crystal. 

A mystic in his childhood, an epicure of life in youth, and 
a mystic again in his later years, Rabindranath Tagore, like 
Schopenhauer and Emerson, a reverent student of the Upan- 
ishads, is fully prepared to greet Death, the twin-brother of 
Life, when he comes to meet him. 

Thus, amidst some love poems of rather realistic character, 
Mr. Tagore incorporates his poems on Death in his recently 
published volume, The Gardener: 

Why do you whisper so faintly in my ears, O Death, my 
Death? 

When the flowers droop in the evening and cattle come 
back to their stalls, you stealthily come to my side and speak 
words that I do not understand. 

Is this how you must woo and win me with the opiate of 
drowsy murmur and cold kisses, O Death, my Death? 

Will there be no proud ceremony for our wedding? 

Will you not tie up with a wreath your tawny coiled locks? 

Is there none to carry your banner before you, and will 
not the night be on fire with your red torch-lights, O Death, 
my Death? 

Come with your conch-shells sounding, come in the sleep- 
less night. ’ 

Dress me with a crimson mantle, grasp my hand and 
take me. 

Let your chariot be ready at my door with your horses 
neighing impatiently. 

Raise my veil and look at my face proudly, O Death, my 
Death! 

When Rabindranath makes his triumphant ascent on the 
chariot, India will be like England ever since the death of 
Tennyson. 


Toa Butterfly 


By Edward H. S. Terry 


“Did it but sing, the butterfly might have to suffer in a cage.” 


hrom the Japanese. 


ELL for you, you do not sing, 
Spark o’ life and gossamer, 





Else within a gilded cage 
You should beat your painted wing, 
Fly and flutter, sing and whir— 
New amusement for the age! 


Yet, ah, yet if you did sing, 
What a song of lilies fair, 
Honey cups agleam with dew, 
Sunny meadows, fragrant air, 





We should have to listen to 


As you beat your damask wing! 
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HE announcement of a new book by the Princess Trou- 

I betzkoy—born Amelie Rives—is of interest to all who 

recall the stir and sometimes consternation with which 

her first novel, The Quick and the Dead, was received. The 

restrained frankness of the story dealing, as it did, though 

with a delicate and refined touch, with the sex problem, was 

one of the first ventures of a woman’s pen, in this age at least, 

into such uncertain fields. While to-day from this viewpoint 

the story would go unnoted and unquestioned, as a delightfully 
written love tale it will long hold its place. 

At the time of the publication of The Quick and the Dead 
much of the romantic interest it aroused centered about the 
charming and very young girl who had written it. 

Bits of her history, more or less true, descriptions of her 
beauty and of the picturesque old house in Virginia in which 
she lived, were eagerly read, and from that time every item 
published about her has excited an interest as unflagging as it 
is unusual in a generally fickle public. 

Also the occasional stories and poems bearing her name 
which have appeared from time to time have been well re- 
ceived, perhaps the most notable among them is Augustine the 
Man, an epic which well deserves to rank as a classic, from the 
splendor of its imagery and the finish of its diction. 

A very charming pencil drawing of the Princess showing 
the flower-like tilt of her head, done by her friend the then 
Marchoness of Granby is the interesting frontispiece of the 
little book. 

World’s End, the novel which has just appeared in book 
form, after running serially in “Collier’s Weekly” in this coun- 
try, and in the London “Budget” in England, is generally con- 
ceded to be the strongest book she has yet written, and entirely 
aside from personal interest in the writer, has proven one 
of the most fascinating and enthralling stories of the season. 


“Why should not World’s End be the best book I have 
written,” the Princess has recently said in her earnest direct 
way of speech, “I have now lived in many countries, I have 
known countless people of intensely interesting personalities 
and achievements, I have been ill and sorrowful, strong and 
joyous, I have known disappointments and success, all of which 
means I can write of what I know, and it is the truth, vital, 
real truth in every story that makes its appeal.” 

Aside from this, the Princess failed to mention the clever- 
ness of her plot, the deftness with which her situations are 
carried, and the brilliant intellectuality of the conversations 
which transpire among the flesh and blood people between the 
covers of the book. 

However, it is not with the stories that she has written, 
but with her who has written the stories that this article has to 





Princess Troubetzkoy at Work 








Princess Troubetskoy 


At the carriage entrance of her home 


do, and while the Princess is so much a writer that she says 
when she dies and goes to Heaven and the Lord of All asks 
her what she will like best forever to do, she will be ready 
promptly with her answer, “I shall,” she says, “say I will like 
to write books.” 

Less than an hour’s motoring from Charlottesville, Vir- 
ginia, will bring one through a beautiful country to the fine 
old estate of Castle Hill, the home for three hundred years of 
the Rives family and their immediate ancestors in Albemarle 
County. Here at present the Princess Troubetzkoy is chate- 
laine. 

In this prosaic age it is surprising and moreover a delight 
to find a person who is altogether charming in a setting which 
is romantically fitting for them. In discovering the Princess 
at Castle Hill one realizes all of this. Gifted with an unusual 
degree of beauty, wit and wonderful charm of manner she 
seems as some one has aptly said “like the Princess in a fairy 
tale.” 

Topping a.gentle slope lying in the bosom of a peaceful 
and lovely valley with fertile fields and meadow lands and or- 
chards on very side of it, the fine old red brick mansion looks 
out over the smiling landscape. 

The generous front door is ever ready to swing wide to 
welcome friend or stranger, true to the traditional hospitality 
of the house and state. 

There are curving stone steps leading from this entrance 
to the sweeping drive-way, which circles around the spreading 
lawn of velvet turf, broken here and again by groups of splen- 
did forest trees. The far entrance from the highway is 
through a wide opening in the hedge of box-wood, which was 
planted three hundred years ago by Dr. Thomas Walker, a long 
ago grandfather of the Princess, and the original owner of 
Castle Hill. This hedge stands thirty feet in height. 

The perfect preservation and thoroughly lived-in look of 
the place carries no hint of the sadness of departed glories 
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and “the light of other days,” that is the usual atmosphere 
surrounding a house of historic interest. Here the white, ivy- 
draped columns of the long veranda, the many gleaming win- 
dows, together with the warm red of the brick walls, present 
a colorful picture at once stately and cheerful. 

The original house built by Dr. Walker in the seventeenth 
century was partially destroyed by fire about one hundred 
years ago, and in the rebuilding the house was faced to the 
south, while the one time front entrance is now the rear. One 
of the present day guest chambers in this part of the house 
was a drawing room in Colonial times, and it is easy to picture 
the formal assemblages of gallant and brilliant men and 
women to whom the finely panelled walls and typical, and 
beautifully carved woodwork, provided a perfect setting. 

The state drawing room in the newer portion of the house 
is now exactly as it was fitted and furnished by the wife of an 
ancestor who was Ambassador to France. The walls of this 
most interesting apartment are hung with many fine family 
portraits, two of them are copies (and most excellent ones) of 
the originals, which once hung there—but have since passed on 
to some other branch of the family. “I painted those,” the 
Princess said very simply and quite as a matter of course. 
“My father thought I could not do it, but I showed him that 
I could.” In answer to certain expressions of honest wonder- 
ment, she replied: “If I had not had that within me which 
made me write, I should, of course, have been an artist.’ 

The magnificent library which obtains at Castle Hill was 
from her childhood the little Amelie’s delight. Her mind 
reached ever out and en. Histories, dramas, mythologies, re- 
ligion and philosophy filled her hours and mind, when other 
girls of her age were deep in fairy tales and love stories. 

The Princess writes in her own room. A great sunny, 
beautiful apartment with three French windows to the south 
and an open fireplace in which the logs crackle and blaze from 
the first chilly day of autumn until the warm days of spring 
come again. There is in this room as in the others of the 
house much beautiful old furniture, English, Colonial and some 
distinctly French in character. 

A fine old French bedstead is draped and hung, like the 
windows, with quaint chintz showing dull rose blossoms on 
an ivory ground, while the plastered panels of the wall and 





Castle Hill Mansion 


the beautiful woodwork are in the same shade of ivory. And 
there is a delightful and friendly mingling of fat and cushiony 
easy chairs with Sheraton and heavy Chippendales, and a 
chaise lounge, which, heaped high with soft pillows, is irre- 
sistibly inviting. The dainty feminine Fibelots on the dressing 
table are in strange contrast with the unusually fine collection 
of books with which much of the wall space is filled. Such 
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a library as a scholarly man would rejoice in, but a most 
astonishing one to find in a woman’s boudoir. 

A brief glance over the shelves of well-used volumes points 
the breadth and scope of the owner's cultivation. 

“T like best to write among my most intimate belongings,” 
she says. “I am more at ease. There are dozens of rooms in 
the house which have been suggested to me as better suited to 
the role of work room, but I will none of them. Here I am 
so much myself. I can do better and more rapid work here 
in my room at Castle Hill than any other place in the world.” 

There are no drones in the household at Castle Hill. 
Prince Peirre Troubetzkoy as a painter of the society women 
of to-day has made a place for his work that would leave him 
little leisure did he not run off to Virginia now and then, but 
even while they are living at Castle Hill he makes frequent 
journeys to his studio in New York as his work demands. 
And Miss Landon Rives, the Princess Troubetzkoy’s charming 
young sister, is by way of being an authority on polo ponies, 
and their proper up-bringing. She will shortly have a string 
of youngsters to exhibit, which will do credit to her appraising 
and supervising eye, and to her ability to select a trainer! 

And the Princess—whose plan of work has brought her 
again to her Virginia home—living the traditional life of the 
country gentlewoman with her horses, her dogs and attended 
by the faithful old servants, many of them direct descendants 
of the one time slaves of the family, has not only successfully 
put through the task she has set herself, but has wholly re- 
gained her vigorous health, which for the past few years has 
caused her friends some uneasiness. 

When asked how long she had been working on World’s 


End, the Princess looked a little embarrassed. “I write so 
absurdly fast,’ she said. “Six or maybe seven month. It 
is very little, isn’t it? But I simply can’t work slowly. My 
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other book, the one I am now writing, is almost completed, and 
is a longer story already than World’s End. I think it will 
be the best I have ever done.” 

And finally she admitted that she had written The Quick 
and the Dead in six days. 


Buoyancy 


By G. L. Andrews 


HE breath of summer air, 


The songs of birds a-wing, 


The sight of blossoms fair, 


And joy too great to sing; 


But oh, the summer goes, 


The birds stay not for long, 
Eftsoon fades the rose, 


And joy’s a fleeting song. 


Yet while all transient seems, 
And life a fleeting breath, 
There still are golden dreams 
That cannot suffer death: 
The thought I lost to-day, 

And joy youth now gone 
May wait beyond the gray, 


And be mine at the dawn 


The call of love at heart, 

The sight of maidens sweet, 
The struggling after art, 

The fight against defeat; 
But love doth calling fly, 

The maidens soon are old, 
To-day’s great hopes will die 

And leave but dross for gold. 
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An Actress Turned Author” 


UTH HOLT BOUCICAULT, author of an admirable 
R novel of recent publication, The Substance of His House, 

is well known among theater-goéts, though this is her 
first venture into the book field. From early youth, Mrs. Bouci- 
cault has been identified with the 
stage, and has played with Mans- 
field and Otis Skinner and other 
stars of the first rank. In 1906 
she married the youngest son of 
Dion Boucicault, Aubrey, whose 
widow she now is. At present she 
is associated with Margaret Ang- 
lin in that artist’s repertory. 

Mrs. Boucicault is greatly inter- 
ested in the modern novel. The 
Substance of His House is not a 
story of stage life, but is a love 
story of singular charm and ap- 
peal. 

Among the season’s novels this 
story has taken rightfully a place 
in the foremost rank. 


A Few Doubles in Real Life 


T IS interesting to note in connection with Maravene 
I Thompson’s novel, The Woman’s Law, that the author sub- 

stantiates her theory of doubles by a number of concrete 
examples. Miss Thompson herself has a double. Mayor Gay- 
nor had a double: a Dr. Thomas Wilson, of the New York 
State Training School for Girls. Claude Hart, manager of the 
Hotel Touraine, in Boston, is the double of Justice Hughes 
of the Supreme Court; Judge Keyes, of Concord, Massachusetts, 
is the double of Colonel Roosevelt. So it goes; there are many 
doubles in life, as real as the two who are used to give the basis 
of Miss Thompson’s quite remarkable story. 


The Death of Bertha M. Clay 


A N INTERESTING fact was recently brought to light 


Ruth Holt Boucicault 


when Thomas W. Hanshew, author of Cleek: The Man 

With Forty Faces and Cleek of Scotland Yard, died in 
England. It then became known that Mr. Hanshew was the 
famous “Bertha M. Clay,” as well as the only a little less fa- 
mous “Charlotte M. Braeme,’’ whose books some years ago 
were current reading among a large class of women-readers, 
whose emotions found ready cause for outlet in the extremi- 
ties of sorrow and happiness pictured in such books as Thorns 
and Orange Blossoms and Wedded and Parted. 

Mr. Hanshew was an extraordinarily prolific writer. He 
had more than two hundred books to his credit when he died, 
and was under contract to produce four books 4 year and two 
short stories a month. No wonder he died of overwork. 


ike to meet 





Colonel Roosevelt Enjoys Penrod” 


RESIDENT WILSON is not the only White House occu- 
pant who finds pleasure and relaxation in Booth Tar- 
kington’s books. Penrod, the latest, which so delightfully 

deals with the adventures of a small boy, according to the news 
dispatches, has enthralled Colonel Roosevelt who, on his recent 
trip to Washington, neglected politics and politicians and even 
the geographers in order to read Penrod. President Wilson, it 
will be remembered, did the same thing on a trip to Princeton 
some months ago with Tarkington’s The Flirt. 

According to the newspaper accounts of Colonel Roose- 
velt’s trip to Washington, where he spoke before the National 
Geographical Society, he was surrounded on the train by poli- 
ticians, but seemed anly mildly interested in their talk and 
made frequent surreptitious dives into a book in his lap. One 
reporter, thinking it must be a weighty volume on South 
American flora and fauna, peeped over the Colonel’s shoulder 
te ascertain the title and saw that the great Bull Moose leader 
was engrossed—not in new rivers—but in the account of 
Penrod’s gastronomic achievements at the circus. 

Commenting editorially the “New York Times” 
part: 

“That Colonel Roosevelt, on a day crowded with so many 
activities as was Tuesday for him, should yet have found it 
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Colonel Roosevelt 
On his way to Washington, May 28 
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necessary to fill in with reading the few minutes when there 
were no demands upon his attention or energy, is perhaps more 
illuminating as to his mental traits than is his periodical yearn- 
ing for some big thing like a hunt in Africa or the exploration 
of the Amazon valley. Another man, with all the talking the 
Colonel had to do and hear in the course of his journey to 
Washington and while there, would have been glad to rest 
when he had a chance to do so, but that is not the Roosevelt 
way. 

“Those who 
know the Colonel 
well were somewhat 
surprised that the 
book into which he 
plunged when oppor- 
tunity offered, and 
emerged when neces- 
sity compelled, was 
Mr. Tarkington’s 
Penrod. The Colo- 
nel’s taste, as com- 
monly observed, is 
for heavier and more 
serious literature 
than that—for some- 
thing that satisfies 
an insatiable hunger 
for exact informa- 
tion, preferably of a 





Phoebe Westcott Humphreys 
Author of “* The Practical Book of Garden 
Architecture”’ 


scientific, historical or philosophical char- 
acter. 

“Perhaps he thought that he was 
getting exact information about boys, a 
not unimportant subject, from Mr. Tar- 
kington’s amusing narrative. All the 
accredited critics seem to have taken the 
same view, and of course the critics 
must be right.” 


Author of “The White 


. ss4 
Sapphire 

EE FOSTER HARTMAN, author of 
the mystery story, The White 
Sapphire, was born in Fort Wayne, 
Indiana, in 1879, and was graduated from Wesleyan University 
in 1901. Since that time he had made his home in New York 
City, engaged in journalistic work. In 1904 he removed from 
the staff of the “Associated Sunday Magazine” to enter the 
employ of Harper & Brothers. Since 1908 he has been a mem- 
ber of the Editorial Staff of “Harper’s Magazine.” The White 

Sapphire is Mr. Hartman’s first novel. 


Patrick MacGill 


ATRICK MacGILL was born at Glenties, a little village 
in one of the wildest districts of Donegal on the north 
coast of Ireland, twenty-one years ago. The eldest of a 

family of ten, he had to go out into the world at a very early 





Margaret W. Vandercook 
Author of “* The Loves of Ambrose" 





age and begin his fight in the great battle of life. When 
twelve years old he was engaged as a farm hand in the Irish 
Midlands, where his day’s work began at five o’clock in the 
morning and went on till eleven at night through summer and 
winter. It was a man’s work with a boy’s pay. At fourteen, 
seeking newer fields, he crossed from ’Derry to Scotland, and 
there for seven years was farm hand, drainer, tramp, ham- 
merman, navvy, plate-layer or wrestler. During all these years 
he devoted part of his spare time to reading, and found relief 
from the drag of the twelve-hour shift in the companionship 
of books. At nineteen he published Gleanings from a Navvy’s 
Scrap-book, of which eight thousand copies were sold. En- 
couraged by the success which marked this venture, he im- 
mediately gathered material for a new volume, and while 
engaged in so doing received an appointment on the editorial 
staff of the “Daily Express,” and in September, 1911, left the 
service of the Caledonian Railway Company at Greenock and 
came to London. In the following year he relinquished his 
post with the newspaper, and published Songs of a Navvy. 
Since then he has been writing short stories and poems, and 
now he publishes his first novel, Children of the Dead End, a 
remarkable performance for a man so young, but a story that 
is full of vital interest because it is founded on truth. 


Knut Hamsun 


HOUGH far from being a new author in the strict sense 
of the term, Knut Hamsun, the author of Shallow Soil, 
is new to the greater number of American readers be- 

cause this is the first of his books to be 
presented in this country, through the 

medium of a translation. Knut Hamsun 
was born in August, 1860, in one of the 
deep Norwegian valleys familiar to Eng- 
lish readers through Bjornson’s earlier 
stories. His parents were miserably poor, 
and when he was four years old they 
sent him to an uncle on one of the Lofo- 
tan Islands. There he grew up, a taci- 
turn, peculiar lad, inured to hardship and 
danger. At seventeen he was appren- 
ticed to a cobbler, and while working at 
his trade he wrote and, at the cost of 


infinite sacrifices, 
saved enough money 
to have his first lit- 
erary efforts printed 
and published. He 
left the _ cobbler’s 
bench and for twelve 
years lived a roving 
life. Working his 
way toward Chris- 
tiania, he was in 





turn a longshoreman 
on the docks, a road 
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Who will have a new novel in the fall 








laborer, a lum- 
ber jack in the 
mountains, a 
private tutor 
and court mes- 
senger. Reach- 
ing the metrop- 
olis, he enrolled 
as a student in 
the University. 
Then he_ took 
passage in the 
steerage of an 
American bound 
emigrant steam- 
er. 

When he 
reached these 
shores he was 
penniless. He 
had intended to 
become a Uni- 
tarian minister. 
Instead he had 
to work as a 
farmhand on a 
prairie, street- 
car conductor in Chicago, dairyman in Dakota. He varied 
these pursuits by giving a series of lectures on French litera- 
ture in Minneapolis. Feeling himself better equipped for the 
literary struggle, he returned to Christiania. Disappointment 
there sent him again to America with the avowed purpose of 
winning a reputation on the lecture platform. Another failure. 
The Norwegians of the Northwest would have none of him, 
and, utterly discouraged, he exiled himself for three years on 
2 Newfoundland fishing smack. But these years proved to be 
the years of his maturing. With the rude crew of the vessel 
he had nothing in common. But the solitary watches gave 
him time for profound reflection, a reflection that developed the 
man and the artist. He returned 
to civilization and produced Hun- 
ger. Since that book he has pub- 
lished more than thirty large 
works, novels, dramas, descrip- 
tions of travel, essays and poems. 
But it is Shallow Soil, according 
to the preface of the translator, 
Carl Christian Hyllested, that is 
best suited as a medium for Ham- 
sun’s introduction to Anglo-Saxon 
readers. 


W. Dayton Wegefarth 


HERE are some branches of 

the writing art about which 
little is known by the aver- 

age reader. For instance, we buy 
valentines and Christmas cards, 
birthday tokens, and their like, 
and we choose with a certain care 
those which contain verses or sen- 
timents that most clearly and 
nearly express our own feelings 
and thoughts toward the possible 
recipient. We do not stop to note 
who has been responsible for the 
writing of these sentiments; in 
fact, it is doubtful if we so much 
as consider that they have been 
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written espe- 
cially for the 
purpose to which 
they have been 
put, and_ that 
they represent 
the sincere ef- 
fort of some 
minor poet or 
writer. 

A young 
P hiladelphian 
who has_ been 
extremely — suc- 
cessful in 
writing of 
verses for gift 
cards, and whose 
particular cards 
have had an 
enormous sale, 
is W. Dayton 
Wegefarth. Mr. 
Wegefarth _be- 
gan as a news- 
paper man; he 
progressed to 
writing for the magazines, and he now devotes much of his 
time as a writer to the making of short sentiment verses, and 
humorous lines and sketches, which appear on popular and 
artistic cards that are much in evidence at holiday time. So 
prolific has Mr. Wegefarth become that he supports two names 
in his writings, his own and that of Hugh Barrington, a nom 
de plume that he has used on many pieces of work. 

The birthday and Christmas card has in recent years be- 
come a work of art. It is now tastefully decorated and ar- 
tistically printed, and in line with this progression there is a 
demand for the better sort of sentiment verse and prose to 
appear upon it. Mr. Wegefarth has one card that has sold 
more than a million copies. It 
reads as follows: 

“Friend O’mine: 
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“T should like to send you a 
sunbeam, or the twinkle of some 
bright star, or a tiny piece of the 
downy fleece that clings to cloud 
afar. I should like to send you 
the essence of a myriad sun- 
kissed flowers, or the lilting song, 
as it floats along, of a_ brook 
through fairy bowers. I should 
like to send you the dew-drops 
that glisten at break of day, and 
then at night the eerie light that 
mantles the Milky Way, I should 
like to send you the power that 
nothing can overthrow—the power 
to smile and laugh the while 
a-journeying through life you go. 
But these are mere fanciful 
wishes: I'll send you a God- 
speed instead, and I’ll clasp your 
hand—then you’ll understand all 
the things I have left unsaid.” 

Two other bits of verse that 
are printed on cards which seem 
to appeal have a pleasing lilt and 
a cheerful thought gracefully ex- 
pressed: 
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Knut Hamsun 
The Scandinavian author of “* Shallow Soil."" From a 
painting by Henrik Lund 


The Bright Things of Life 


A thought that is winged from a friend to a friend 


Don’t seem such a wonderful thing; 
Yet it carries the prayer for a joy without end, 
And it throbs with a big, friendly ring. 


A mere word of cheer, in the shadow of nicht, 
When discouragement darkens the way, 

Will illumine our hearts with the glorious light 
Of a hopeful and sun-brightened day. 


When failure confronts us and darkens our goals, 
How we long for the clasp of a hand; 

It is then that we cry from the depths of our souls 
For a friend who can just understand. 


A bright cheery smile often gives us the strength 
That we lack in the vertex of strife, 

For it lightens our load, as we travel the length 
Of the care-laden path we call life. 


So we find, after all, that the things we thought small 


Loom colossal above all the host; 


That the best of God’s gifts are the friends we can call 


To our side when we need them the most. 


A Little Bit of Sunshine 


A little bit of sunshine 
in the morning, 
A little in the middle of the day, 
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A little in the night 
Makes the world seem mighty bright, 
And keeps the clouds of worriment away. 


A little smile of welcome 
for the stranger, 
A word of cheer to one whose heart is sad, 
A sacrifice, or two, 
While the worid we journey through, 
Will help so much to keep our own hearts glad. 


A little praise 
when everything is darkness, 
A little hope when failure’s shadows fall, 
A clasp of some friend’s hand— 
These will help us understand 
That life is not so dreary, after all. 


A little bit of sunshine 
every minute, 
A smile for everybody all the time, 
A prayer to God each day, 
Asking Him to show the way— 


“aat’s the straightest path to happiness sublime. 





W. Dayton Wegefarth 


Mr. Wegefarth is also the author of one book of verse, 
Smiles and Sighs, published in 1910. 
tributor to “Lippincott’s Magazine,’ and other perodicals of 
the popular variety. 


He is a frequent con- 


The Bankrupt 


By G. A. Birmingham 
Author of “Spanish Gold,’’ “‘ The Search Party”’ 


R. DOYLE was, in his own opinion and that of many 
M other people, the most important man in Ballymoy. 

The ownership of the Imperial Hotel confers a certain 
social dignity; but the hotel was not the real source of Mr. 
Doyle’s influence. He was Chairman of every Board that had 
a Chairman, and one at least of these Chairmanships carried 
with it the right to administer justice as a magistrate from the 
Bench of the Petty Sessions Court. Mr. Doyle valued this 
privilege for the sake of the opportunities it afforded him of 
helping his friends and neighbors when they got into trouble 
with the law. Nor was the hotel the chief source of Mr. Doyle’s 
wealth. His guests paid for their entertainment; but if Mr. 
Doyle had depended on them he would have been a poor man. 
The liquor bar was more profitable than the hotel. More money 
was taken over its counter in a day for porter and whiskey 
than came from the hire of bedrooms and the sale of bacon 
and eggs during a week. The shop next door to the hotel—a 
shop in which you could buy most things, from lamps to ladies’ 
hats—brought in a substantial sum. Mr. Doyle’s plan of giving 
long credit was profitable. It not only tied his customers to 
him, but enabled him to charge interest on their accounts. The 
calculation of interest for broken periods, especially when pay- 
ment comes in by driblets, is a difficult business. Mr. Doyle, 
who was not particularly good at arithmetic, adopted a simple 
plan of adding half-a-crown or five shillings to every account, 
whenever such addition struck him as desirable. Mr. Doyle 
was also agent for almost everything which is sold by means 
of local agents. Bicycles, watches, sewing machines, wine, 
whiskey, artificial manures and flour were all distributed 
around the country through Mr. Doyle. These agencies paid 
him more or less. The wine and the watches paid very little; 
the flour and the whiskey a good deal. Yet, curiously enough, 
it was through one of these agencies—the most profitable of 
them all—that Mr. Doyle once almost lost no less a sum 
than £45. 

It happened this way. Lisnally is a village some eight 
miles from Ballymoy. In Lisnally there is one’ shop owned by 
a man called Peter Mulcahy. He buys his flour, wholesale, 
from Mr. Doyle. He buys on credit, retails on credit, and pays 
his own bill when his customers pay him. Sometimes he does 
not pay for a long time. Then Mr. Doyle reproaches him and 
adds something in the way of interest to the account. Peter 
Mulcahy—this is perhaps natural—has never liked Mr. Doyle. 
Quite recently Peter Mulcahy’s debt assumed alarming pro- 
portions. As stated by Mr. Doyle, in the account which he 
furnished, it amounted to £45. No one knew, and the most 
skilful accountant could not have discovered how much of this 
was actually due for flour and how much was interest. Peter 
Mulcahy, suspecting the worst, began at this time to hate Mr. 
Doyle. He hated all his creditors, but he hated Mr. Doyle more 
than any of the others. 

Rumor, which though branded as a lying jade frequently 
tells the truth, said that Peter Mulcahy was on the verge of 
becoming a bankrupt, paying a shilling or so in the pound and 
starting fresh. Mr. Doyle heard the rumor and determined 
to get his money out of Peter before the crash came. Peter 
knew that Mr. Doyle had heard the rumor, and determined, 
maliciously, to annoy as well as swindle Mr. Doyle. 

Then came the day of the autumn fair at Ballymoy. Peter 
Mulcahy was in town selling cattle, for he owned a grazing 
farm as well as the shop. Mr. Doyle was busy all day picking 


up what money he could from such of his customers as suc- 
ceeded in selling their cattle. He went to bed well satisfied 
with his day’s work; particularly well satisfied with the result 
of his interview with Peter Mulcahy, a result all the more 
pleasant because it was wholly unexpected. 

It happened next morning that Mr. Meldon—the Rev. J. 
J. Meldon—was passing the hotel at half past ten and he saw 
Mr. Doyle sitting in the porch. Mr. Doyle was looking sin- 
gularly depressed, and Mr. Meldon was a man of ready sym- 
pathy. All clergymen must be sympathetic, for sympathy is 
one of the qualities demanded by their profession. Mr. Meldon, 
being an exceptionally fine type of clergyman, was more sym- 
pathetic than most of his professional brethren. He had been 
heard to boast that there was nothing he liked better than 
helping people who were in any kind of trouble. The boast 
was entirely justified. His life, while he resided in Ballymoy, 
and for long afterwards, was famous for deeds of disinterested 
kindness. 

Noticing the look of depression on Mr. Doyle’s face he at 
once stopped and shook hands with him. 

“What’s the matter with you, Doyle?” he asked. “You 
leok to me rather as if the Government was going to hold an 
inquiry on something you’ve been doing on one or other of 
your Boards.” 

“It’s not that,” said Doyle. “I’d be glad if it was.” 

“It must be your own whiskey then. I’m always telling 
you about that whiskey. It’s poison, especially the stuff you 
sell on fair days. Why on earth do you drink it?” 

“I didn’t touch a drop all yesterday—not of the stuff I 
was selling any way. What I took—and it was mighty little— 
was from a private bottle of my own.” 

“I can’t stay here guessing what’s the matter with you 
all day long,” said Meldon. “You’re not thinking of getting 
married, are you? If you are you needn’t look so dismal over 
it. I don’t know the lady, of course, but I suppose you chose 
her yourself. In any case, even if she chose you, it’s far better 
to take her cheerfully.” 

Doyle smiled in a sickly way. Then he relapsed into 
gloom. 

“It’s a matter of £45,” he said. 

“Peter Mulcahy?” said Meldon, who had also heard the 
current rumor. 

“Tt is Peter Mulcahy.” 

“I’m thoroughly ashamed of you, Doyle, and you ought to 
be ashamed of yourself. Here you are, a man worth thou- 
sands, by far the richest man in Ballymoy, and because you’re 
losing a paltry £45 you're sitting there with a face on you like 
a dead pig hanging up in a butcher’s shop.” 

“£45 is £45,” said Doyle sulkily. 

“It is not. Not to a man like you. It’s not more than 
about ten. It would be to me, and I daresay it might be to 
Major Kent, but it isn’t to you. You'll never miss it.” 

“Tt’s not the money itself, though for all you may say £45 
is a tidy lump.” 

“If it’s not the money, why did you tell me it was? I 
wish you’d learn to speak the truth, Doyle. I’ve wasted a lot 
of valuable time explaining to you why you shouldn’t be de- 
pressed at the loss of £45, and when I’ve done you have the 
cheek to tell me that it wasn’t the loss that was depressing 
you.” 

“It’s the thought of the way Peter Mulcahy got the better 
of me.” 
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“Well,” said Meldon. “I expect you’ve often got the bet- 
ter of Peter Mulcahy.” 

“He went out of this door last night,” said Doyle, “with 
a grin on his face as much as to say ‘Bedamn, Mr. Doyle, but 
you're done in the eye this time!’ I was uneasy in my mind 
when I saw that grin on him, and the first thing I did this 
morning was to go down to the bank with his cheque.” 

“If you were fool enough to take a cheque from a man 
like Peter Mulcahy you deserve what you got. I don’t pity 
you one bit.” 

“He wrote that cheque,” said Doyle, “within my own 
parlor, at five o’clock it was or a little later, and me spilling 
whiskey into a tumbler for him the way I’d show him what a 
lot I thought of him for paying me when the rest of his creditors 
would have to take what he chose to give them.” 

“I don’t suppose the bank cared whether it was in your 
parlor or the police barrack that he wrote that cheque, or 
whether he was drunk or sober at the time. If he hadn’t the 
money to his credit—” 

“Do you think I’d be such a fool as to take a cheque with- 
out knowing he’d money in the bank? It’s a poor opinion you 
have of me, Mr. Meldon.” 

“It is,’ said Meldon, “a very poor opinion.” 

Mr. Doyle spluttered and began to swear. It must be 
remembered that he was a great man, and no great man likes 
to hear that any one has a poor opinion of him. Mr. Meldon 
grinned amiably. Then Mr. Doyle recollected that the curate 
particularly disliked profane language. He stopped swearing 
and spluttered worse than before. Mr. Meldon’s grin broad- 
ened. Mr. Doyle pulled himself together with an effort. He 
had a real liking for Mr. Meldon, and a kind of half belief in 
the curate’s power of doing things which seemed impossible. 
He did not see how his lost £45 could possibly be recovered, but 


he felt that he would like to tell the whole story to sympathetic 
ears. 


“Come along in, Mr. Meldon,” he said, “to where nobody 
will be disturbing us, and I’ll tell you the way it is, and how 
that fellow got the better of me.” 

He led the way to a grimy room at the back of the hotel. 
An old mahogany table stood in the middle of the floor. Its 
top was stained in circles where jugs of hot water had been 
laid on it, or tumblers, overfilled with porter had let some of 
their contents trickle down their sides. Against one wall stood 
a horsehair sofa, lumpy near the foot, heavily dinted at the 
top where Mr. Doyle habitually sat. In a corner near the 
window was a battered bureau, covered thickly with dusty 
papers and plentifully inkstained. Three wooden seated chairs 
were arranged around the fireplace, where the ashes of yester- 
day’s fire looked repulsive. Above the chimney piece, in a 
gold frame, was a large photograph of three portly ecclesias- 
tics, who had been taken seated side by side on a bench, which 
was obviously too short to hold them all with comfort. On 
the opposite wall was a colored representation of a steeple 
chase. 

Meldon glanced at the chairs and the sofa. Then he set- 
tled himself on the least sticky corner of the table. Doyle 
stood with his back to the cold fireplace. 

“Peter Mulcahy,” he said, “had four bullocks in the fair 
yesterday.” 

“Horrid looking beasts,” said Meldon. “I saw them.” 

“He sold them; and the price he got was—” 

Here Doyle’s voice sank. In the west of Ireland every- 
body’s voice sinks when mentioning a sum of money. This is 
a kind of instinctive reverence like the taking off of a hat when 
entering a church. There is, after all, though theologians 
have hitherto denied this, something divine about a sum of 
money, especially a large sum. 

“The price he got was £38,” said Doyle. “But he had to 
give ten shillings back out of that for luck.” 


“Your idea,” sgid Meldon, “was to close on the £37-10?” 

“It was, of course, but—” 

“It didn’t occur to you, I suppose, that by grabbing Peter 
Mulcahy’s whole assets, when you knew he was just going 
bankrupt, you were swindling his other creditors?” 

“That’s a hard word, so it is, and what J didn’t expect 
to hear from you, Mr. Meldon.” 

“It’s true though.” 

“It is not true. For the rest of the creditors, as you call 
them—the fellows that he owes most to along with myself— 
is two English houses that supplies him with—” 

“That makes a difference, of course. One doesn’t pity an 
English firm. But I don’t think it quite justifies you all the 
same.” 

“And .any way,” said Doyle, “they wouldn’t have got a 
penny of that £37-10, for believe you me, Mr. Meldon, Peter 
Mulcahy is the lad who knows how to put it away safe, the 
way they wouldn’t ever hear a word about it.” 

“Very well. I see that, and I withdraw the word swind- 
ling. But why didn’t you get the money?” 

It appeared that Mr. Doyle had done all that was humanly 
possible in the matter of getting the money. As soon as he 
knew that Mulcahy had sold his cattle, he sought him out, and 
followed him about the fair. Mulcahy avoided him; not os- 
tentatiously or deliberately, but it happened that whenever 
Doyle overtook him he was in conversation with some one else. 
Doyle was a man of great delicacy of feeling. He forebore de- 
manding his money in the presence of an outsider. Finally 
Mulcahy went into the bank. Doyle waited for him on the 
steps of the bank and waylaid him as he came out. The greet- 
ing between the two was most cordial and it was Mulcahy 
himself who introduced the subject of the debt. 

“I didn’t like the way he was looking at me,” said Doyle, 
when he came to this part of the story. “It wasn’t natural 
that he’d be grinning the whole width of his mouth and him 
having to pay a lump of money. But he showed me the bank 
receipt for £37-10. He had put it to the credit of his account, 
and I knew it would be all there, for I had the tip from one of 
the bank clerks that Mulcahy wasn’t the kind of man that 
they’d allow to be overdrawn by as much as a shilling. I felt 
easier in my mind when I had it argued out that Mulcahy 
had. that much money to his credit, though I didn’t like the 
way he was being so mighty pleasant to me. ‘There’s a trifle 
I’m owing to you, Mr. Doyle,’ he said, ‘and I’d like to settle it 
before I go home to-night.’ ‘If you give me something on 
account, Peter,’ says I, ‘I’ll be content. I wouldn’t press an 
old customer. What about £30 now?” I needn’t tell you, Mr. 
Meldon, that I didn’t expect to get thirty, and I’d have been 
thankful enough for twenty. You could have knocked the 
legs from under me with a thraneen, when Peter Mulcahy up 
and said he’d write me a cheque for the whole of what he 
owed.” 

“For the whole of what you said he owed. I don’t expect 
he really owed you much more than about £35.” 

Doyle ignored this. His methods of bookkeeping were 
his own and he was not inclined to discuss them even with 
Meldon. 

“That’s the whole of the story,” he said. 
cheque and the bank wouldn’t cash it.” 

“I suppose,” said Meldon, “that he didn’t draw out that 
£37-10 in the course of the day?” 

“He did not; for I kept him in the parlor here along with 
myself till after five when the bank would be shut.” 

“Spilling whiskey into his glass?” 

“That and talking,” said Doyle. “I wouldn’t have let him 
next or near the bank for the price of a barrel of porter. Not 
till the bank was shut any way. He could go then if he liked, 
but he didn’t offer to.” 

“It seems to me,” said Meldon, “that Peter Mulcahy has 
played off a pretty neat trick on you. He’s dangled that 
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money in front of your eyes just to annoy you. He knew jolly 
well that the bank wouldn’t cash a cheque for forty-five pounds, 
when he’d only £37-10 to his credit. All he has to do now is 
to come in and draw his balance, whatever it is, and then laugh 
at you and the other creditors, specially you.” 

“I'd give a good deal to get even with him,” 
“I'd give—” 

“Would you give £7-10?” 

“I would. I’d give £70-10 to see that swindling black- 
guard with the grin on the back of his head instead of the 
front of his mouth.” 

“T can’t promise that you’ll see that,” said Meldon, “but if 
you do what I tell you you’ll make Mulcahy feel pretty sick. 
I needn’t explain to you, Doyle, that I detest trickery of every 
kind. I wouldn’t give you the advice I’m going to give if I 
didn’t think it was perfectly honest. The English firms will 
be stuck in any case when Mulcahy goes bankrupt; so there’s 
nc use fretting about them. Mulcahy doesn’t, of course, owe 
you anything like £45, and I couldn’t conscientiously help you 
to get that much money out of him, but I daresay he really 
does owe you £37, and I don’t mind helping you to get that.” 

“If you’re thinking of altering the figures on his cheque—” 

“I’m not thinking of anything of the sort. Do you sup- 
pose I’m fool enough to commit forgery? No, what you’ve got 
to do is this: Go down to the bank and lodge £7-10 to his credit. 
It may not be absolutely necessary to lodge so much, for he 
may have had a pound or two in the bank before he put in the 
£37-10. But it won’t do to run any risks, and the bank won’t 
tell you how much he has. You lodge £7-10, and then present 
your cheque for £45. The bank will cash it and Peter Mulcahy 
will be the sickest man west of the Shannon when he comes to 
draw his balance.” 

Doyle, straddling before the empty fireplace, tugged 
thoughtfully at his scraggy moustache. The full beauty of the 
plan dawned on him slowly. He straightened himself and 
crossed the room. Then he grasped Meldon’s hand and wrung 
it heartily. His inclination was to pour out oaths expressive 
of extreme delight. Being debarred from that natural ex- 
pression of his feelings, he turned without a word and walked 
to the door. 

He was absent for nearly three-quarters of an hour. 
When he returned Meldon greeted him somewhat impatiently. 

“What on earth kept you?” he asked. “It doesn’t take 
more than two minutes to walk from this to the bank and two 
back. It can’t have taken you more than another five to make 
vour lodgment and cash the cheque. What have you been 
doing all the rest of the time?” 

“It wasn’t,” said Doyle, “as if there was only one lodg- 
ment to make.” 

“What do you mean?” 

“What I means is this. It would have been a pity to lodge 
the whole £7-10 at once, and that blackguard Mulcahy with 
maybe £40 or more to his credit. I might be leaving him with 
a balance to draw out, which is what I'd be sorry for.” 

“What did you do?” 


said Doyle. 
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“I lodged a pound first of all,” said Doyle, “and then I 
passed the cheque across the counter, but the young fellow 
handed it back to me; so I lodged another pound, and I tried 
him again. When I had four pounds lodged that way, I said 
it would save trouble if he’d tell me at once, how much more 
I’d have to give him before he’d cash the cheque. You'd think 
he’d have had the sense to see that; but he hadn’t. He an- 
swered me back mighty proud and stiff that it was against the 
rule of the bank to disclose the state of any customer’s ac- 
count. That rose my temper on him, so I laid down my mind 
to give him as much trouble as I could. I began making lodg- 
ments of five shillings at a time, and when I’d made six of 
them, and offered him Mulcahy’s cheque six times, I dropped 
down to half crowns. It was how I intended to go on to shill- 
ings after that, but when I had eight half crowns lodged he 
cashed the cheque.” 

“Hold on a minute,” said Meldon. 

He worked a sum rapidly on the corner of an old envelope. 

“What you lodged altogether,” he said, “was £6-10, and the 
last lodgment was only half a crown, so Mulcahy can’t have 
more than two and fivepence to his credit now at the very out- 
side. You haven’t done badly, but you ran a frightful risk. 
Suppose Mulcahy had come in—” 

“That’s what I clean forgot,” said Doyle, “and he might.” 

“He’s absolutely sure to in the course of the day. The 
wonder is that he hasn’t been here already.” 

Doyle, shaken by the narrowness of his escape from an 
awful danger, walked to the door and looked out along the road. 

“Bedamn,” he said, startled into mild profanity in spite of 
the curate’s presence, “bedamn! but there’s himself coming 
down the hill on the old mare with the spring halt, and he’s 
looking as pleased with himself as if he didn’t owe a penny in 
the world. Let him not see you, Mr. Meldon, for if he does—” 

“IT don’t care whether he sees me or not,” said Meldon, 
“T’ve done nothing to be ashamed of.” 

But Doyle pushed him from the porch into the coffee 
room. 

“TI wouldn’t for the whole of the money twice over,” said 
Doyle, “that he suspected anything before he went to the bank, 
and he might if he saw the two of us together.” 

Peter Mulcahy, giving an occasional kick with his heels 
to the mare with the spring halt, passed the hotel, and could 
be seen from the coffee room window entering the bank. 

“T’ll give him fifteen minutes,” said Doyle, “to be telling the 
young fellow in the bank what he thinks of him, and after 
that he’ll be up here.” 

“In that case,” said Meldon, “I'll slip off home.” 

“You will not,” said Doyle, “for I’ll not let you. It would 
be a shame for you to miss the language that Peter Mulcahy 
will be using. Believe you me, he’s the lad that knows how to 
curse.” 

“That’s exactly the reason I’m going home,” said Meldon. 
“T don’t take any interest in cursing. Your taste for the more 
recondite form of blasphemy strikes me as morbid. I don’t 
share it with you. Good-bye.” 
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The Writer's Workshop 


A Section Devoted to the Interest of the Young Writer 


Conducted by James Melvin Lee 
How Short Stories Grow 


A little chat about editorial needs in fiction 


how honest and sincere Poe was when he told in his 

Philosophy of Composition how he wrote “The Raven.” 
No one, not even the most academic critic, can deny the inter- 
est that would be attached to such an article as Poe outlined in 
the following quotation: “I have often thought how interest- 
ing a magazine paper might be written by any author who 
would—that is to say, who could—detail step by step, the 
processes by which any one of his compositions attained its 
ultimate point of completion. Why such a paper has never 
been given to the world, I am at a loss to say—but, perhaps, 
the autorial vanity has had more to do with the mission than 
any one other cause. Most writers—poets in especial—prefer 
having it understood that they compose by a species of fine 
frenzy—an ecstatic intuition—and would positively shudder 
at letting the public take a peep behind the scenes, at the 
elaborate and vacillating crudities of thought—at the true 
purposes seized only at the last moment—at the innumerable 
glimpses of idea that arrived not at the maturity of full view 
—at the fully matured fancies discarded in despair as unman- 
ageable—at the cautious selections and rejections—at the pain- 
ful erasures and interpolations—in a word, at the wheels and 
pinions—the tackle for scene-shifting—the step-ladders and 
demon traps—the cock’s feathers, the red paint and the black 
patches, which in ninety-nine cases out of a hundred, consti- 
tute the properties of the literary histrio.” 

Unfortunately, Poe never explained the modus operandi 
of one of his short stories. It would have been more interest- 
ing than knowing how he put “The Raven” together, step by 
step. From Poe’s day to this, no short story writer of estab- 
lished reputation has made any attempt to take the public into 
his confidence and explain how the wheels go ’round in his 
fiction factory. Possibly, the one who has come the nearest 
to letting the public peep through the windows was George 
Randolph Chester when he opened the blinds a little in his 
book, The Art of Short Story Writing. Since no detailed 
analysis of a short story masterpiece, made by the author 
himself, is available, a substitute must be found in one of the 
common variety. Possibly this type will be the more helpfu! 
after all because it is one the beginner can write. 

The germ of the story first appeared in an item on the 
literary page of a daily newspaper. Under the head of “Au- 
thors and Their Work” was this short note—except for a 
change in author’s name: “William Martin Morgan is in 
Canada collecting material for his new book on the Northwest.” 

The item was cut out of the paper and on its back was 
scribbled, “Why not seek a fiction character this way?” It 
was put in envelope, labeled “Ideas for Stories,” where it re- 
mained untouched for over a year. Finally an editorial request 
for a love story laid in the country brought it to light again. 
The idea suggested by the clipping seemed promising. 

The editorial request fixed the scene of the story. It must 
be in the country. Another restriction limited the theme. It 
must deal with love. “What can be done under these circum- 
stances?” was asked. The first thought that came to mind 
was to let an author seek to find in real life a country girl to 
be the heroine of his story and then to let him fall in love with 


| ae critics are very much inclined to question just 


her. (A very ordinary thought, but it came up later for re- 
vision as did most of the other first thoughts). The next step 
was to get the author-hero in the country. The easiest and 
most common way was to send him there for his health and 
then to let him get this idea of seeking to find a country girl 
to serve as a heroine in his story. It was done. 

The girl problem was harder to solve. Should she be city- 
bred visiting in the country, or should she be a real country 
lass. The latter was chosen lest the story be simply a trans- 
planted city love affair. But who should she be? The ques- 
tion was too hard to answer at the time and so a farmer’s 
daughter was put down tentatively. 

After courtship and marriage, what? Obviously, under 
the conditions, there could be only one ending. No author is 
going to sell openly the tale of how he won his wife. It must 
be a story that never appeared in print so far as the author- 
hero was concerned. 

The first thoughts about the yarn have been given just 
about as they appeared. But these, no matter what they may 
be elsewhere, are seldom the best in short story writing. A 
mental inventory was taken of the materials in the hopes that 
second thoughts might make matters more plausible. Every 
detail was gone over. 

First of all, it was seen that some better way must be de- 
vised to get the author-hero into the country. The letter from 
the editor who wanted the story finally suggested the way. 
Why not have an imaginary editor tell a contributor that he 
had enough stories about New York life and wanted a good 
tale of the country? Another thought popped up: an editor 
might be of help in conclusion when matters had to be cleared 
up. Common sense then asked the question, “Could an author 
gc to this expense and trouble for what a magazine editor 
would pay for a short story?” Certainly not. But this diffi- 
culty was met readily and easily by substituting for the editor 
a book publisher who wanted a novel with the flavor of new- 
mnown hay raked by an up-to-date Maud Muller. 

Maud Muller did not suggest the next change, though she 
might have altered the real story had Whittier’s poem come 
to mind. A farmer’s daughter had been set down as the hero- 
ine, but second thought showed she would not do unless she be 
the heroine of the book. The introduction of the book pub- 
lisher solved the girl problem. It also suggested the struggle 
or conflict necessary for the story. It might be, with apologies 
to Stockton, the lady or the book. To anticipate just a little, 
such a decision was reached because a second suitor for the 
girl’s hand would have added another character and would 
have made the situation too complicated for purposes of the 
story. To decide on the girl took more time than all the rest 
of the story. The choice, by process of elimination, narrowed 
down to between the daughter of the country parson and the 
district school teacher. The latter won simply because “The 
Schoolma’am” seemed to be the better title for a novel, the 
contests of which could only be implied from a hint or two. 

A daughter in the farmhouse where the author-hero might 
conveniently stop would have brought the couple together 
nicely. The parson’s daughter could be seen on Sundays at 
church and also on prayer meeting night, etc. The schoolma’am 
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presented some difficulty of meeting until, purely for the pur- 
poses of the story, she was made to board around, stopping the 
first week at one farmhouse, the second at another, and so on. 
Then it was easy enough to have the second week spent at the 
home where the author-hero was living. The contributing in- 
cidents could always conveniently happen because school is out 
a definite time each day and every one knew the schedule of 
rotation of the teacher. These incidents led up to the husking 
bee where the red ear of corn was not forgotten. 

The ending was outlined as a letter to the book publisher 
in which the truth about the novel was told. The conclusion of 
the letter and also that of the story was that the book would 
never be printed. How to show that The Schoolma’am was a 
novel worth printing kept coming up, but was left for later 
consideration. 

When a second inventory of the outline was made the 
thought occurred to let the book be brought out and then notice 
how the change affected the story. To publish it after the 
marriage and with the wife’s consent made the story too im- 
probable unless the most extenuating circumstances could be 
invented. To publish before the knot was tied might compli- 
cate matters and give added interest to the story. The second 
suggestion was followed. The change raised the question of 
when the fact of publication should leak out. Before or after 
marriage? The scales tipped in favor of the former because 
it seemed the more natural place to bring it in. Another 
thought suggested that it would be more out of the ordinary to 
let the book instead of the lady win. The idea seemed to be 
a good one and the story in outline was recast still another 
time. 

From this point, work was more rapid. The skeleton had 
te be changed but slightly. It remained only to fill in the 
details. The contributing incidents seemed rather long and 
numerous. The best way to join them together was to let 


some one relate them. The only one who would know the facts 
was the author himself and so he was chosen to tell the story. 


Where should he tell them? This question raised another, 
“Where are men talkative to a few intimate friends?” The 
club suggested itself. The story-within-the-story form had 
its objections, but had this advantage that it would let one of 
the listeners tell how the romance had affected the rest of the 
author-hero’s life. 

The romance needed an appropriate time for the telling. 
So the first cold night in October when a fire was started in 
the fireplace of the club library, was chosen. Only intimate 
friends were present and the author-hero was put in a reminis- 
cent mood. To break the monotony of paragraph after para- 
graph of quotation, the old trick of having first the teller of 
the tale and then later a listener poke up the logs in the fire- 
place was used. The critical reader might object to poking 
the fire so often, but, on the other hand, a man in telling his 
life story might use the tongs, even if the fire was burning 
briskly. It gave him an opportunity to relieve his feelings and 
to collect his thoughts. To show that The Schoolma’am was a 
successful novel one need simply to be told that the book gave 
the author his start, to read an extract from the letter of ac- 
ceptance from the publisher, and to have a hint or two that 
the book notices in the public press were most favorable. The 
kitchen of the farmhouse where the author-hero did most of 
his writing and where he had the struggle with himself was 
the only bit of description given in full. To join the con- 
tributing incidents together by way of unity, listeners at the 
club were made to ask questions to draw out the incidents— 
another old trick of the trade. 

Such was the way this story grew. It took about five 
days to write the yarn. The skilled literary worker might 
have been able to do it in less time. On the other hand, more 
time spent on the composition might have yielded a better 
story. 
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No claims are made that the tale outlined in preceding 
paragraphs is out of the ordinary. It is just a piece of maga. 
zine fiction such as a popular magazine might, and did, find 
“quite suited to the immediate wants” of its editor. The de. 
tails of how it was produced are passed along to the young 
writer for what they are worth—and no more. 

Short story writers could do a lot for beginners if they 
would only tell more about the details of their workshops, 
Possibly some day a short story writer of distinction will take 
the public more into his confidence and tell how he converts 
the raw materials into the finished product. It is a task well 
worth doing. Had Poe done it, he might have wielded a still 
greater influence in the development of the American short 
story. 


Writing the Outdoor Article 


LBERT BRITT, Editor of “The Outing Magazine,” 
A said, in an address to the students of journalism at 

New York University, that there were two kinds of 
articles wanted by the outdoor magazine: first, the highly 
technical article written by an expert on how to take an auto- 
mobile apart, how to pack horses, how to cast a fly, or what 
not; second, the purely entertaining article that takes up the 
pleasure and recreation to be derived from some sport. The 
editorial demand for articles of the latter class far exceeds 
that of the former. 

“Most of us,” said Mr. Britt, “want to know how to 
paddle a canoe, not from the technical side, but for the fun 
there is in it. Some of us may have gone duck-shooting. The 
returns are generally inadequate in the number of ducks— 
mine usually cost me five dollars apiece—but the returns are 
absolutely adequate in the amount of pleasure. The shooting 
is a small matter. I have a gun. I discharge it. If a duck 
gets in the way, so much the worse for the duck. I write a 
story about the fun I had in the hunt. 

“This is where the great field of outdoor writing opens up 
both for the professional writer and for the amateur, who is 
perhaps writing for a living. Always there must be a keen 
perception of the fun in the sport. Here is where the per- 
sonality comes in. You have your own story to tell—a story 
of fun, of mishap, or of adventure. But it is your own story, 
and according as you tell it, well or ill, it deserves a place in 
the magazine that purports to cover that field. 

“In the final analysis,” concluded Mr. Britt, “writing an 
outdoor article is not very different from sitting down and 
talking to a man across the table. You have been away. You 
have had a number of interesting experiences. You come 
back and dine with a friend. He asks about your trip. You 
don’t tell him what you had for breakfast or how many blankets 
you had over you in the berth of the sleeping car. You hit 
the high spots—the unusual and exciting things that stand 
out, such as the time you came near having an accident or did 
have one. It is not very different when you write. The mental 
processes are the same. The only difference is that you sit 
down to a typewriter and tell the account to several thousand 
people instead of to one man across the table.” 


Chips and Shavings 


HY short story manuscripts go back was recently 

WV told by Henry Thomas, Editor of “Top Notch Maga- 

zine.” “Most rejected manuscripts are sent back 

because they are not stories. For instance, a man going over 

Niagara Falls in a rubber ball—no matter how excitingly told 

or how much detail is woven into the account—is not a short 

story. Introduce an antagonist who wishes to prevent the 

success of the enterprise and you have a story. It matters not 
whether the antagonist succeeded or failed in his aim.” 
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Books of the month 


The best and the worst am the new book kingdom 


FOR THE READER OF FICTION 


When Mayflowers Blossom* 


XCEPT a reader stand possessed of some knowledge of 
E the authentic facts of history, historical novel-reading 

is apt to prove a costly and misleading business. The 
present reviewer vividly recalls the difficulty he, years ago, 
experienced in ridding his mind of an entirely erroneous view 
of French history, with which a callow reading of Alexandre 
Dumas had left him. The great Frenchman wrote magnificent 
fiction, but mighty poor history. And in these later days 
many writers there are, who, while quite unable to emulate 
Dumas’ flights of imaginative genius, are equally guilty with 
him in their distortion of fact, and in their whitewashing of 
historical blackguards. Almost every first-class villain and 
strumpet whose very name has stank in the nostrils of cen- 
turies, has in some recent work of fiction, found his or her 
apologist. Nero has been excused, Messalina exonerated, the 
Borgias absolved, Judge Jeffreys condoned, Robespierre de- 
fended. As has already been intimated, this sort of thing 
can only be accomplished by a deliberate juggling of fact, a 
reprehensible practice which, in nine cases out of ten, renders 
the modern historical novel, not only a rubbishy, but a posi- 
tively deleterious thing. 

It is with unquestionable relief, therefore, that once in a 
great while one comes upon a book which, while confessedly a 
work of fiction, nevertheless aims at some sort of true his- 
torical perspective, and endeavors to move mainly along the 
lines of recorded fact. It may lack, possibly, some of the 
finer elements of pure romance; it may fail to rise very far 
from earth even in its highest imaginative flights; neverthe- 
less (with a thoughtful reader at any rate), its outstanding 
virtue of veracity pulls it through. Such a story is Albert 
H. Plumb’s When Mayflowers Blossom, a faithful picture of 
early New England days. As the author tells us in his 
preface, every event and circumstance relating to Plymouth 
Colony with which his book deals, has been brought together 
with a scrupulous regard for the truth. Following this prin- 
cipie, sentiment has been sacrificed without hesitation, wherever 
prosaic or unwelcome fact might have been colored by some 
pleasing fiction, or even by desirable supposition within the 
limits of possibility, which, however, lacked sufficient basis. 
The leading authorities to which the author has gone for the 
years covered by this story, are Bradford and Winslow; while 
for the details of native manners and customs he has lead 
Roger Williams under tribute. Mr. Plumb is not, by any 
means, a historical romancist, but he is a painstaking story- 
teller and “comes through” fairly well. The chief value of his 
book, however (and this unquestionably is what he has aimed 





_ *When Mayflowers Blossom: A Romance of Plymouth’s 
First Years. By Albert H. Plumb. Fleming H. Revell Com- 
pany. $1.50, net. 


at), is that it is a convincing picture of the men of Plymouth, 
in the colony’s early, strenuous days. 


You Never Know Your Luck* 


IR GILBERT PARKER lays the scene of this charming 
S story in Canada, whither he brings an impecunious Irish- 

man who has lost his patrimony betting on the wrong 
horse. Pride makes him what the author felicitously desig- 
nates “a matrimonial deserter,” and only when disaster over- 
takes him does his domestic problem avrive at a solution. 

Meanwhile a delightful picture of Western Canadian life 
is afforded, full of color and movement and romance. The 
daily drama of the plains and the plain town is faithfully pre- 
sented, with such character study as an able writer like Sir 
Gilbert must inevitably produce. 

The book is summer fiction, generously diverting. 


The World Set Freet 


R. H. G. WELLS is ever tireless in his effort to do his 
M human best toward hastening the dawn of the millen- 

nium. “The broadening of human thought is a slow 
and complex process,” he said to us in The New Machiavelli. 
“We do go on; we do get on. But when one thinks that people 
are living and dying now, quarrelling and sulking, misled and 
misunderstanding, vaguely fearful, condemning and thwarting 
one another in the close darknesses of these narrow cults,—oh 
God, one wants a gale out of Heaven, one wants a great wind 
from the sea!” It must have been a particularly strong surge 
of the mood there expressed that gave birth to his latest pub- 
lication, The World Set Free. 

The book can hardly be called a novel, although it has 
been written in narrative form; rather is it a treatise, a vision 
of a world that might come to be. There is little or no “story,” 
though there are a lot of people who make conversation, and 
take part in or tell about various more or less unrelated hap- 
penings. Mr. Wells dreams of a time when all mankind will 
be united under one government, and when war will have 
therefore vanished from off the face of the earth. This con- 
dition is to be brought about by prodigious and now undreamt- 
of scientific discoveries that will completely alter the course 
of living. He pictures a state of existence wherein all men 
will have put aside consideration of self, and will be engaged 
in furthering “the collective purpose of the race.” Here Mr. 
Wells fails to be quite so convincing as he usually is; just what 
is this collective purpose of the. race? queries the reader, and 

*You Never Know Your Luck. By Sir Gilbert Parker. 
George H. Doran Company. $1.25, postpaid. 


+The World Set Free. By H. G, Wells. 


E. P. Dutton & 
Co. $1.35, postpaid. 
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thinks of the countless wise men who since time began have 
battled with the great unknowable,—the problem of the ulti- 
mate meaning of human life. Indeed, although here and there 
a flash of exceptional lucidity reveals the author’s rare power 
to look at the world of things as they are, the book as a whole 
fails to carry the characteristic Wells conviction; it does not 
fire the reader with eager longing to see the realization of the 
dream, but interests him in a rather luke-warm and impersonal 
way. It has not the charm of The War of the Worlds, nor 
yet the deeply human interest of the later novels. Yet it has 
a certain fascination,—the attraction that we always feel as 
ideal webs of human life are fabricated before our eyes. 

The book is good, but Mr. Wells has accustomed us to 
expect more than goodness from his pen, and it is therefore 


disappointing. Berenice C. Skidelsky. 


The Price of Love* 


HIS is not the real Bennett nor again the real Five 
I Towns. Bennett is losing in ability to give us the pro- 
digiously admirable studies in character and life that 
made The Old Wives’ Tale and Helen of the High Hand the 
works of an unquestionable genius. The Price of Love is com- 
monplace fiction; an attempt to wrap a mystery up as if it 
were an authentic Five Towns’ package—the labels are all 
that are genuine. An old lady who loses a large sum of money; 
two nephews, neither entirely upright, and a girl companion 
who falls in love and marries one of the nephews. The ad- 
ventures of these in a perplexing tangle where money and 
matrimony, honesty and love are atilt, gives the story, which 
has here and there touches of Arnold Bennett’s exquisite feel- 
ing for descriptive and picturesque detail, but which for the 
most part is ordinary if not a trifle dull. 
It is greatly to be hoped that Mr. Bennett will soon find 


himself again, and give us once more the delightful comedy of 
his earlier books. 


Children of the Dead Endt 


N A QUITE wonderful way—wonderful chiefly because of 
I its utter simplicity and downright truthfulness—a young 

Irish lad has told the story of a navvy’s life of hardship 
and hopelessness, the pictures of which he draws from his own 
experience as a laborer in Ireland and a railroad hand in Scot- 
land. 

The book is not entirely autobiographical; there is imag- 
ination used to give the facts an added color, but it is a skilful, 
not a fulsome use, wherefore the book reads like real life and 
leaves an impression that only reality could produce. 

*The Price of Love. 
Brothers. 


+Children of the Dead End. By Patrick MacGill. 
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The men in this book—and it is a book of men—are primi. 
tive as men will be when they live close to the soil and know 
none of the refining influences of home-life or contact with good 
women. The amazing part of it is how pure the lives of these 
men are, and how the strain of nobility inherent in them mani- 
fests itself in the way they treat each other, stand by each 
other and share with each other the little they have. “Mole 
skin Jack” is one of Nature’s noblemen, rough as he is and 
unprepossessing in his outward aspect. 

It is not a book of gardens and fragrant flowers. It is a 
book that smells of earth, and that by no means the choicest. 
At moments it repels with what seem veritably to be filth 
and nauseous reality. But the very honesty with which the 
author gives his details forms an appalling indictment against 
men and governments who permit such things to be—who con- 
tribute to the population of the dead end where aspiration 
ceases and despair becomes a habit of what little mind is left 
in a body used up to commercial and greedy ends. 

One wonders that Dermod Flynn has enough imagination 
left and enough will to develop to abandon the railroad gang 
and seek employment in London. But the songs he sang out 
of a breaking heart found their way to a city editor and the 
uncouth lad of the wilds went down to the city with a message 
on his lips. And Dermod Flynn is Patrick MacGill, and Patrick 
MacGill is a poet and a prophet. If he never writes another 
line he will have given to the world the navvy’s epic, tragic in 
all truth but extraordinary in its revealment. However, we 
do not look for this to be the last line: the boy who could de 
Children of the Dead End has more stories to tell and more 
thoughts to spread. 


The Milky Way* 


ERE we have a tale permeated with the true spirit of 
H vagabondage. A girl with a passion for roving, and a 

young man who wooes the very birds of the woods with 
his dreamy piping—Chance throws them together, and Destiny 
knits their souls to a wonderful union. 

Only a mind untrammelled by the usual conventions of 
life and the bondage of civilization could have conceived of 
this unique situation, in which a man and a maid take God’s 
world for their own and taste of its goodness alone and to- 
gether. 

The scenes of the story are laid partly in London and 
for the rest in the open country, where a traveling circus troupe 
and a group of esthetic artists supply backgrounds for a 
charming romance. The action of the book is mild, but the 
atmosphere is intensely colorful, while the characterization 
shows a divine disregard for the canons of propriety and de- 
velops a poetic license that is decidedly captivating. 


*The Milky Way. By F. J. Tennyson Jesse. 


George H 
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Daniel Webster* 


ROFESSOR OGG, who is favorably known to students 
Pp of history through his recent books, Social Progress in 

Contemporary Europe and The Governments of Europe, 
brings to the writing of a life of. Webster a well-stored mind, 
a calm judgment, and the ability to present historical facts in 
an interesting manner. Daniel Webster has been, and doubt- 
less will continue to be, a favorite subject for biographers, 
although the tendency now seems to be to view his career in 
a more generous and philosophic manner than formerly. In 
the writing of this book, Professor Ogg has consulted every 
source which throws light upon the subject, and despite the 
existence of trustworthy biographies, such as those of Lodge, 
McMaster and S. G. Fisher, the present volume is a contribu- 
tion of undoubted value. 

It is to be expected that writers will differ in their esti- 
mates of Webster’s services in Congress and his place as a 
statesman. As to his oratory there is substantial agreement. 
Professor Ogg holds that while Webster “was not aiways as 
felicitous in expression or as splendidly imaginative as was 
Choate, or as finished in style as was Everett,” nevertheless, 
“no other American has exhibited so perfect a combiantion 
of all the varied elements that combine to produce true ora- 
torical power.” No orators of the English-speaking world 
rival him except Burke, Fox and Sheridan. 

The author dissents from the view that because Webster’s 
name is not associated with the initiation of many legislative 
or other public measures, he was not, therefore, a constructive 
statesman. “In the first place,” says Professor Ogg, “not only 
did Webster, during his tenure of the secretaryship of State, 
display the most splendid qualities of originality and con- 
structiveness; during his prolonged service in the two branches 
of Congress he became the author of a large number of bills 
of importance and participated in the framing of many others.” 
The second point in favor of Webster’s constructive statesman- 
ship lies in the fact that it had as its aim the “moulding of 
public sentiment concerning the Constitution to accord with 
the changing needs of the country.” Upon the subjects of 
slavery and secession, as our outhor points out, the men of 
Webster’s generation were conservative. While in control 
they averted civil war, and it was only with the appearance of 
leaders like Lincoln, Seward, Chase, Sumner, Wade, Wilson, 
Toombs, Davis, Yancey and Stephens that radicalism became 
ascendant, and this generation waged the Civil War. When 
the contest came,” says Professor Ogg, in concluding his ad- 
mirable monograph, “it was the creed of the Union, as for- 
mulated most lucidly by Webster that supplied the grounds 
upon which the issue was prosecuted to the bitter end. It 
is to the essentials of that creed that men of all sections and 
parties to-day pledge their fidelity, under the wgis of a chas- 
tened and hopeful nationality.” 


Shakespeare asa Playrightt 


ROFESSOR BRANDER MATTHEWS, whose views on 
Pp dramatic literature are always interesting, has in this 
volume applied the same method of analysis to Shaks- 
pere’s plays, as that previously employed by the author in 
his critical biography of Moliére. Owing to the small amount 
of information that can be reasonably relied upon, one chapter 
of the present book suffices to sketch Shakspere’s life. The 
rest of the text is devoted to the subject indicated by the title. 
*Daniel Webster. By Frederic Austin Ogg. American 
Crisis Biographies. George W. Jacobs & Co. 


tShakspere As a Playwright. By Brander Matthews. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. 





Works of General’ Interest 





Professor Matthews has read widely and carefully in the nu- 
merous authors who have preceded him as Shaksperian critics, 
but it must be confessed that he has brought to his task both 
independence of judgment and a graceful and lucid prose— 
which latter fact smooths the way through nearly four hundred 

pages. 

Shakspere has been studied to such an extent as a poet, 
a philosopher, and a psychologist, that we need a well-written 
book like this to emphasize the fact that Shakspere was above 
ali things a playwright. And as a playwright he had his own 
special problems to deal with, widely at variance from the 
problems of modern playwrights, for what would delight and 
satisfy an Elizabethan audience would not in many instances 
meet with the approval of spectators in the present day. Great 
as was his genius, Shakspere did not learn the art of a play- 
wright at one leap. His mastery over the form of the drama 
grew by degrees, and Professor Matthews seeks to trace the 
stages of that growth by a critical examination of the plays, 
singly and in groups. 

The general characteristics of Shakspere’s develop went 
have been excellently noted by our author as follows: “As a 
playwright he began by a period of experiment during which 
he was cautiously studying the secrets of the art and trying 
to find out by experience how to put a story together so that 
it might be effective on the stage. He was diligent in discover- 
ing the fittest devices for exposition and for construction; and 
he was alert in analyzing the methods of his predecessors and 
swift to appropriate the effects which he found available for 
his own purpose. As a result of this assiduous training, his 
hand gained a more assured certainty of stroke; and in time 
he attained to an undisputed mastery when he knew exactly 
what he wanted to do, when he knew also how best to do this, 
and when he knew himself. To this second period belong the 
most charming of his romantic comedies and the most search- 
ing of his tragedies. Then toward the close of his career in 
London his effort is obviously less intense, as though he had 
begun to weary of his incessant productivity, nearly two score 
plays in only a little longer than a score of years. His in- 
terest in the ever fresh problems of construction seems then 
to slacken and he no longer spends his strength in putting 
together. a satisfactory framework for his story, content to 
endow it with vital characters and to ennoble it with the 
lavish wealth of his poetry.” 

A lover of Shakspere, Professor Matthews is no less a 
competent and discerning critic. The popular literary myth 
which sees in every line of Shakspere some hidden thought of 
inestimable value is easily exploded by this volume of sane 
criticism. That the early plays contain crudities every student 
will admit. But through a perusal of Professor Matthews’ 
book the marvelous development of Shakspere’s power is fairly 
traced and in no way is the master dramatist made so in- 
telligble to the present generation than through a study of his 
works considered from the standpoint of the playwright. 


The God Juggernaut* 


OOKS about India multiply. It would seem as if even 
B the remotest corner of that vast land of mystery and 

ancient usage, of strange religious and romantic charm, 
had found its historian. Sometimes, it is a compounder of 
governmental blue-books who, turning aside from his grind 
for a moment, gives us a glimpse of some phase of Hindu 
life, eternally elusive, immemorially old; at others, it is a pert 





*The God Juggernaut and Hinduism in India. By Jere- 
miah Zimmerman, D. D., LL. D. Fleming H. Revell Company. 
$1.50, postpaid. 
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and pushing tourist who, on the strength of a flying trip of 
two months’ duration, sits down and airily disposes of grave 
and solemn problems, in the attempted elucidation of which, 
serious students have spent a lifetime, only to fling up de- 
spairing hands at the end. From every angle and point of 
observation, through lenses of varying magniture, Hindu life 
and Hindu character have been studied and described. Yet 
in spite of it all, the spirit and motives underlying life in the 
hoary Land of Ind, remain an unsolved enigma to Western 
minds. 

One of the few new books on India that really count, is 
the recently published The God Juggernaut, by Dr. Zimmer- 
man. The author has attempted, and with more than ordi- 
nary effectiveness, succeeded in setting down the accumulated 
results of five thousand miles of travel and of a close, pro- 
tracted study of the Sacred Books of the great eastern pen- 
insula. He has carried his investigations over a varied and 
extensive field, and, from a first-hand knowledge of certain 
conditions, writes painstakingly and informingly of many 
things bound up in the teeming life of the peoples of India. 
We are given a graphic description of life in Puri, the city 
of the god Juggernaut, together with an equally graphic 
account of the great festival which Dr. Zimmerman describes 
as “the psychological phenomenon of religious devotion gone 
mad.” The author devotes an interesting chapter to the world- 
famous ghats of Benares, and another to the Ascetics and 
Religious Mendicants with which India is infested. Another 
noteworthy feature of this book is an able study of the doc- 
trine of transmigration of souls as believed by the Hindus, 
while the time-worn, yet mystifying question of caste is treated 
with freshness and vigor. Dr. Zimmerman writes in a sym- 
pathetic spirit, and as far as possible, avoids dry abstractions 
and technical detail. He introduces a goodly slice of the 
human element, in order, one supposes, to vitalize, and give 
vivid realism to his description of the religious thought and 
ceremonial of India, as well as to indicate the effect produced 
on the life and morals of the people, by the dominant religion 


f Hindustan. 
o industan A. Chester Mann. 


The Seen and Unseen at Stratford- 


on-Avon* 
Ta title of Mr. Howells’ new book gives little hint of the 


delight to be found in it. Small and unpretentious, it 

is likely to stand as one of the most successful pieces of 
work he has done—perfect in the fantastic gayety of its treat- 
ment of a light and charming story. 

Howells—in the first person—betakes himself to Stratford 
in August, the month of pageant, play and memorial celebra- 
tion, there to encounter the returning spirit of Mr. Willian’ 
Shakespeare, who with his friend Lord Bacon is making on: 
of his frequent visits to Earth. The three spend some time 
in the rounds of Stratford festivities, “taking in’—with real 
tourist delight—the various historic spots in and roundabout 
the famous town. The two spirits have considerable trouble 
finding lodgings, for Stratford folk, jealous of the name of 
their Great Man, refuse to harbor visitors of whom one is the 
outrageous Bacon! Even at the Birthplace the guardian turns 
them out at midnight; and the spirit of the Reverend John 
Harvard, inhabiting the Harvard House, will have none of his 
contemporary Shakespeare because he was one of those un- 
godly playing folk! So the poet, though pleading that he has 
“lived here, man and boy, body and soul, for three hundred 
years,” gets small hospitality. But he is a gay spirit, and 
adds much to the American author’s pleasure by his frank 


discussions with Bacon on the famous controversy. “Neither 
Bacon nor I care the least for that silly superstition,” says he, 


, 
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blaming the Americans greatly for having started the theory, 
And once Bacon says: “No more than I believe that I wrote 
Shakespeare. Their talk is really funny. “I shouldn't mind 
having written the sonnets; but the Venus and Adonis, the 
Lucrece, and some of the plays—excuse me! Honestly, would 
you like to have written Pericles, Prince of Tyre or A Comedy 
of Errors?” 

Howells has acquired a sort of horror of the characteristic 
Stratford architecture—that timbered effect -which people 
think so Shakesperian. And the poet himself scorns it in call- 
ing attention to a typical vista—“half a mile of zebras’—an 
epithet which many readers will approve! Other phases of 
Stratford are so effectively described as to make the story an 
excellent guide-book to the town. And anybody interested in 
the fragmentary information that we have about the poet’s 
personal life will be greatly interested in his conversation with 
Bacon about the facts that are known. 

“It was the personal companionableness, of Shakespeare, 
his modest, his humorous capacity of self-forgetfulness, which 
made him so delightful.” Who, indeed, could fancy a more 
satisfactory companion for a visit to Stratford?—or a more 
pleasant company, for that matter, than a trio consisting of 
the Bard of Avon, Lord Verulam, and the Editor of the Easy 


Chair? 
E. C. Moore. 


Les Cathedrales de France* 


ES CATHEDRALES DE FRANCE is a work of great 
io importance from a number of view-points. 

It should be read by every art lover and should be 
seriously studied by every architect, sculptor and painter. It 
will please collectors of fine editions and it contains many pages 
—though its literary quality is very uneven—that should ap- 
peal to lovers of good literature. 

It should go into every library in the world. 

Rodin, who is now seventy-four, here gives to the public 
the results, not only a lifetime of the practice and study of 
art, but of thirty years of special investigation of the Cathedrals 
of France. 

“My new friend, old age,—which my contemporaries have 
made so agreeable for me—inspires me,” he says to his read- 
ers, “with several certainties, which I, in turn, would share 
with you In my last moments, I am taking up the 
pen to resuscitate and to reconstitute the centuries that are 
past. I am like a breath in a sound-swelling bugle. I am 
resigned to the death of the Cathedrals, as to my own. I am 
now making my last will and testament.” 

The opening chapter of the book, “Initiation Into the Art 
of the Middle Ages,” is a statement of the fundamental prin- 
ciples of art in general and of medizval art in particular; the 
second, “Nature in France,” a demonstration of the essential 
kinship of French Medieval art with the French landscape; and 
the third, “Notes on the Romanesque Style,” an illuminating 
exposition of the relations of Gothic architecture to its imme- 
diate predecessor, the Romanesque. The succeeding chapters 
treat of Etampes, Mantes, Nevers, Amiens, Le Mans, Soisson, 
Rheims, Laon and Chartres and of sculpture, the living model, 
ornamentation and mouldings. 

Listen to Rodin’s praise of Chartres: 

“What always stirs me the most profoundly in this church 


ix the sentiment of sagesse it imposes on me. 
“Chartres is sage with passionate intenseness. 
“Triumph of force and of labor. Palace of peace and of 
silence. 
“The great arch, pale with shadow, is supported at its 
springing points by columns; between these columns penetrates 
*Les Cathédrales de France. By Auguste Rodin. Intro- 


duction by Charles Morice. Paris. Librairie Armand Colin. 50 
francs. Bound, 70 francs. 








a hard, raw black, destined to preserve the arch alike from 
heaviness and from weakness. 

“Heroic peace is here. 

“And the entire church is composed with such a science of 
harmony that each of the elements of the composition re-en- 
forces formidably all the others. The buttresses, for example, 
are the beauty of opposition: sturdy buttresses, slender fillets; 
repose, wherever it is possible, to favor the suave effect of the 
florescence above and of the agitation of the assemblages at 
the doors. : 

“And this very agitation observes a moderation that is 
dictated by the ordonnace of the monument and by its destina- 
tion. 

“Thus, this morning, a procession of young girls preceded 
me. It seemed to me that I saw the statues of the Cathedral 
breathing and moving. They have come down from the walls 
to kneel in the nave. What an air of kinship between them 
and these children! It is the same blood. The sculptors of 
Chartres had long observed the features and the physiognomies 
of their contemporaries, the mien and the gait of these simple 
and beautiful creatures, whose easy, modest movements have 
so much natural style! They pass, discreet, showing, in the 
mystery demanded by the ritual, little of their beauty, but 
without being able to conceal it altogether from the artist. 
These sculptors, saw, studied, comprehended, loved this beauty. 
Nature, which has not varied in its essential elements despit2 
the centuries, from the thirteenth to our own, attests to us the 
sincerity of these great observers. They copied the gent'e 
nature of the region. They reproduced the grace which God 
lavished upon the visages of the women of their time, as upon 
those of ours. The saints of stone, who recount to us ther 
ancient sufferings and hopes, are of this corner of France and 
of to-day.” 

M. Morice’s Introduction follows the destinies of the 
Cathedral “from its obscure birth to its glorious maturity” and 
gives “ a history of Gothic thought in modern thought.” It 
recapitulates the rise, the triumph and the death of Medizval 
art and its subsequent resurrection in contemporaneous thought 
and considers the réle Rodin has played and is destined to 
play in this resurrection. Its four chapters are entitled: I. 
“The Art of the Middle Ages and the Pedagogy that Issued 
from the Renaissance.” II. “The Life of the Cathedral.” III. 
“The Death and the Resurrection of the Cathedral.” IV. “The 
Mission of Rodin.” 

Les Cathédrales de France is a handsome quarto. It is 
printed on Van Ge'der Zonen laid paper bearing a special 
water-mark. It is illustrated with one hundred full-page plates 
of hitherto unpublished sketches by Rodin, on Van Gelder 
Zonen wove paper, the reproduction of which was entrusted 
to the engraver Clot. An edition of fifty copies on old Japan, 
with a double series of plates, was also printed for H. Floury, 
the rare-book dealer of the Boulevard des Capuoines. 

It is to be hoped that the Rodin text, which could very 
will disperse with illustrations, will be reprinted later at a 
price within the reach of an ordinary purse. 


Alvan F. Sanborn. 


The Practical Book of Garden 
Architecture* 


N THIS large, beautiful outdoor book there are many 

themes discussed that do not usually enter into volumes 

purporting to cover the same general subject. For this is 

a book written, not casually, but conscientiously, and only after 

a long and earnest study of such places as afford examples of 
practical garden architecture of the really artistic type. 

*The Practical Book of Garden Architecture. By Phoebe 


Westcott Humphreys. J. B. Lippincott Company. $5.00, post- 
paid. 
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There are thirty-three chapters in the book and more than 
a hundred illustratfons from photographs. These last form a 
wonderful collection of beauty spots in the world of rich gar- 
dens, for most of the examples given come from the gardens 
of the more elaborate type. 

At the same time, the treatment accorded these bigger, 
more expensive gardens, is full of suggestions for the more 
modest gardener, since many of the things shown here could 
be adapted to smaller and less pretentious places. 

Arong the subjects taken up in the various chapters are: 
Gates and Gateways; Walled Gardens; Natural and Artificial 
Lekes; Outdoor Swimming Pools; Water Towers; Windmills; 
Dependable Bird Houses; The Japanese Garden in America; 


—y 


From “The Practical Book of Garden Architecture” 


Water Falls; Wall Fountains; Tennis Courts; Garden Lan- 
terns; Wells, and Garden Stairways. This means that prac- 
tically everything that will add to the decorativeness of the 
garden; to its practical uses and comforts; its possibilities for 
athletics and exercise, is here discussed, and the quality uf the 
discussion may be vouched for by the concrete studies presented 
in the well-selected photographs. 

This is a book that no one with a garden that inspires 
the desire to decorate can well afford to be without. It is ad- 
mirable in its ideas and clear and comprehensive in its ex- 
pression. It does not pretend to be exhaustive, but it cer- 
tainly covers its subject well. Things you have not dreamed of 
in your garden-making will take shape before you are through 
the reading of this book, and you will find delight in turning 
the suggestions to account. On the other hand, if you have no 
garden, you will be delighted to contemplate these fairy places, 
especially through the pictures, and so get a breath of that 
beautiful dream-life which is in gardens and gardens alone. 


The Bible in the Making* 


HERE is no other book to take the place of this. Former 

books of the author’s are pendants or accessory to it, 

but nowhere else can the processes by which the Bible 

was gradually formed be found in such lucid language. No- 

where else does the man of poetic vision and high reverence 

for tho inspired Word make such natural use of the researches 

cf modern scholarship in a connected account of a gathering 
literature. 

After short chapters on our intellectual and spiritual re- 
lations to the Bible, Dr. Smyth considers the making of the 
Old Testament. Here he is in a fascinating field—not of cold 
scholarship nor of querulous speculation, but of insight to the 


*The Bible in the Making. 2 By J. Paterson Smythe. James 
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conditions of the earliest days and their mutations. The 
reader finds himself in complete harmony with the author’s 
tone and tenor. It could have been no other way. Now he 
speaks confidently and familiarly of “the lost library”—what 
does he know of that? Did the reader ever notice how the 
Bible refers to it? Then there are “the Bibles before the 
Bible,’ the recovered Bibles, the sanctioned canons and finally 
the completed Old Testament as the Jews of pre-Christian days 
knew it. 

Most interesting, too, are the three chapters on the 
Apocrypha—something of which we know too little. Quite a 
revelation will these chapters be to the average Bible reader 
or teacher. 

Then come the chapters on the New Testament—how it 
was made and how it became authorized as canonical. 

This latter portion of the book introduces us to the Church 
Fathers and so leaves us with the completed Bible as they 
knew and studied it. 

In commending this work to the Bible reading masses, as 
well as to the scholars who will profit by such a poetic picture 
of a religious-literary structure, it is not out of place to refer 
again to the author’s other works in the series. There are four 
beside the present,—How We Got Our Bible, The Old Docu- 
ments and the New Bible, How God Inspired the Bible, How to 
Read the Bible. These have a circulation counting among the 
hundreds of thousands. Dr. Smyth is Archdeacon of St. An- 
drew’s, Montreal; and was formerly professor of pastoral 
theology in the University of Dublin. Sometimes we have 
the scholar who is a cold critic interested only in literary 
origins and construction; sometimes we have the man of vision 
and of poetic sentiment without the anchorage of scholarship; 
sometimes we have the devotional interpreter without either 
of the other qualifications. In Dr. Smyth we have all these 
attainments united in remarkable degree and with a fascinat- 
ing power of expressing the truth revealed to and through him 

Patterson DuBois. 


Ancient Rome and Modern America® 


T book is the fruit of two journeys to the Western 


Hemisphere which Professor Ferrero undertook several 

years ago in order to study at first hand the countries 
whose marvelous development is the wonder of modern times. 
That a comparison between the ancient and the modern world 
should have been suggested by those trips will appear logical 
to every one who has read The Greatness and Decline of Rome. 
In that brilliant work the author from time to time has oc- 
casion to contrast ancient and modern civilization, but the 
volume under notice goes into the subject to a greater depth 
and proves how acutely the Italian historian has studied the 
two Americas, especially that portion contained within the 
United States. 

Other historians have pointed to parallels between the life 
of ancient Rome and modern America. But none has so dili- 
gently sought for the causes which lie behind the surface facts 
as Professor Ferrero has done. Whoever holds that modern 
civilization is the greatest achizvement of mandkind, will, of 
course, find much in this book with which to disagree. But it 
may be suspected that thoughtful readers who have no theory 
to uphold will find that the author in nine cases out of ten 
has hit upon the truth, however unpleasant the consequences 
may be. 

Professor Ferrero points to the fact ‘ at the civiiication 
of the first two centuries of the Roman Empire and that of 
the America of our day had this in common—they were both 
youthful civilizations, with but a few centuries of history be- 
hind them. Most of the monuments which have survived to 
our time were constructed when the decadence of the Empire 





*Ancient Rome and Modern America. A Comparative 
Study of Morals and Manners. By Guglielmo Ferrero. G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons. 
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had set in, but owing to its great power and grandeur no one 
suspected the fact. As in modern America so in ancient Rome 
wealthy men donated great structures for public use in the 
shape of roads, temples and aqueducts, only in our time such 
donations take the form of funds to establish schools, libraries, 
museums and institutions for scientific research. But in com. 
parison with the modern world the ancient was poor in wealth - 
and resources. Since the French Revolution the world has been 
made over again, and steam and electricity have opened up the 
hidden treasuries of this and other continents to such an extent 
that men are intoxicated with the vast riches and superabund- 
ant comforts which science and organized human energy have 
brought into existence. So much power, daring, inventive skill, 
and keen intelligence have been brought into the service of the 
civilization of our time, that any suggestion of a collapse, no 
matter how remote, is frowned upon by the champions of the 
new order. And yet, as Professor Ferrero shows, the modern 
world is subject to dangers which ultimately overthrew im- 
perial Rome. One of these is excessive urbanization—the over- 
development of cities at the expense of the country. Rome 
attempted to solve this problem by putting the heavy burdens 
on the rural sections, crushing the agriculturist in order to 
provide for the masses crowded in the cities. The experience 
of Rome, Professor Ferrero thinks, should be a warning to 
America. 

The great distinction between the old and the new civiliza- 
tions, as our author affirms, was that the old stood for Quality 
and the new stands for Quantity. The first was limited in its 
desires, the second has broken down all barriers and tran- 
scended all limits. One wove the spell of beauty, the other 
preaches and practices utility. The ancients aimed at perfec- 
tion slowly wrought, the moderns also in their way seek perfec- 
tion, but at high speed. If we call the piling up of wealth 
“progress,” then the modern world vastly overshadows the 
ancient; on the other hand, if we judge progress not by pro- 
fusion, but by a few things wonderfully done, then the ancients 
are our superiors. What has been gained in one direction, has 
been lost in another, and the losses happen to be the things 
which the finest and loftiest minds view with pain and regret. 

So much is contained in this volume that a brief review 
hardly does it justice. In addition, there are printed three 
essays dealing with three famous trials in Roman history— 
those of Verres, Clodius and Piso—and an address on “The 
Limit of Sport.” The comparison between Rome and America 
is, of course, the most significant, as it is the largest part of 
the volume, and it is interesting to know that the author’s 
next book, Between the Old World and the New, will appear 
in the autumn. In the meanwhile it is safe to assert that the 
book under notice will appeal to many readers as one of the 
most serious and illuminating criticisms of America which has 
ever been written by a foreign observer. 


The New Politics* 


HE late William Garrott Brown attained considerable 
reputation in his lifetime as a writer on politics and 
history, and the commendatory words of Lord Bryce, 
that, “In point of style and diction he seemed to me to stand 
in the front rank of the men of his generation,” are amply 
attested by the quality of the essays and papers contained in 


this volume. Among the numerous books dealing with politics 
which have appeared in the last few years, this will appeal to 
many readers as one of the most sane and thoughtful. Mr. 
Brown was master of a pure and fluent style and his ideas are 
invariably expressed with precision. He was an intelligent 
student of history, and though he was identified with the Demo- 
cratic party, he was not the kind of man who views everything 
from a partisan standpoint. The first paper in the volume, 


*The New Politics. And Other Papers. By William Gar- 
rott Brown. Houghton Mifflin Company. 
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which gives it its title, “The New Politics,” is a study of the 
leading issues of the day as they appeared to an observer two 
years before the election of President Wilson. In this paper 
Mr. Brown foresees the emergence of two parties, one conserva- 
tive, the other liberal, in principles. The writer believes in 
the essential worth of democracy and thinks that eventually a 
way may be found to check the excesses of wealth and give 
the ordinary man a larger share in the direction of his nation 
and the enjoyment of his prosperity. 

Other papers review recent books on America, discuss the 
economic dangers of the negro, the prohibition campaign in the 
South, the problems of the Taft administration and the vol- 
ume concludes with “Greetings to the Presidents,” four brilliant 
papers full of shrewd and kindly criticism and counsel, two of 
them addressed to Mr. Taft, and the others to Colonel Roose- 
yelt and President Wilson, respectively. Mr. Brown was one 
of many who professed to see a rapid and profound change 
taking place in the civilization of his country. Like others he 
approached his subject from a viewpoint, which, in important 
respects, happened to coincide with the avowed principles of 
the present Democratic party. What appeared to him to be 
the worth of a man or a deed will to others seem a mistake, 
and though one may not entertain some of the sanguine hopes 
of the writer who sees political uplift through the agency of 
the “new” political methods and ideals, credit is due him for 
the sincere and lofty spirit of patriotism in which the various 
papers are composed. 


Shakespeare et la Superstition* 


HAKESPEARE ET LA SUPERSTITION SHAKES- 

PEARIENNE is a protest against the tendency of modern 

French commentators to praise in Shakespeare what is 
least deserving of praise—the very things that reveal the im- 
perfections of his dramatic art. 

M. Pellissier begins his book with a list of the principal 
defects of the Shakespearean plays which are currently inter- 
preted as beauties. In his view, Shakespeare constructs his 
plays crudely. He is lacking in invention. His tragedy 
smacks generally of melodrama and his comedy of farce. He 
observes, as a rule, neither material truth nor moral truth. He 
does not know how to compose a character. He substitutes 
stage effects or turgid declamation for psychological analysis. 
He usurps the réles of his personages, speaking himself through 
their lips. 

The chapters in which M. Pellissier undertakes to demon- 
strate the justice of these strictures are entitled: “Composi- 
tion,’ “The Conventions,” “Invention,” “The Tragic and the 
Comic,” “Historical Exactness and Local Color,” “Morals,” “The 
Personages,” “The Psychology of the Principal Personages,” 
“The Author in the Place of His Personages.” In the course 
of these chapters, he lays special stress upon the following 
points: 

There are too many changes of scene, too many irrelevant 
episodes, too many plots within plots, several subjects, borrowed 
from as many different authors, being juxtaposed in a single 
play. The action is dispersed, broken into fragments, so to 
speak, in consequence. “At a given time,” says M. Pellissier, 
“we see only this, that or the other fragment. Scarcely have 
We fixed our eyes upon one situation, when another is sub- 
stituted for it. We are in a state of perpetual trepidation. No 
suite, no purport, no import, nothing to hold our interest. The 
Scenes succeed, without being connected; we seem to be looking 
into a kaleidoscope.” 





*Shakespeare et la Superstition Shakespearienne. By 
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The “exposition” is frequently purely verbal, instead of 
being living, animate; active; it passes over in silence circum- 
stances that need to be known. An entire act passes without 
the slightest progress in the “developments,” or the “develop- 
ments” terminate abruptly. The dramatist throws together 
pell-mell adventitious and incongruous incidents and improbable 
adventures. 

There are too many monologues, and a goodly proportion 
of these monologues are puerile and transparent devices for 
explaining to the audience what is going to happen. 

A large number of the Shakespearean personages could be 
eliminated without the slightest damage; many of them belie 
their utterances by their acts and vice versa. They have an 
extraordinary gift for rendering themselves unrecognizable; or 
better, perhaps, for mutually confusing their identities; on the 
other hand, the recognitions are as numerous as the blunders 
and equally surprising. The villains, abominably perverse, 
are nevertheless incredibly naifs. Their cunning is not so very. 
subtle; but the stupidity of their dupes is well-nigh inconceiv- 
able. The criminals almost always execute their crimes with 
rare maladresse. 

Tainted to the marrow by the euphuism of his time, 
Shakespeare adorns his style with euphuistic ornaments (even 
when he is railing at euphuism). He makes his characters 
speak an artificial and conventional language. They employ 
elaborate or pretentious circumlocutions to express the simplest 
ideas. Time and again, the dramatist’s love of “fine writing,” 
his taste for arabesques and fioritures prevail over naturalness 
and probability. 

The Shakespearean tragedy consists generally (always ac- 
cording to M. Pellissier, of course) in truculent tirades. 

The Shakespearean wit is largely that of the incorrigible 
punster. The comic element in the plays is often inept, vulgar 
even obscene. When the author mingles the comic and the 
tragic, it is to produce contrasts as brutal as they are facile, 
rather than to imitate nature. 

Shakespeare is not a moral teacher. As a rule, he is 
neither moral nor immoral, but un-moral. Those of his pieces 
(not more than two or three in number) in which he obviously 
defends an ethical thesis are both false and dangerous. 

It must not be supposed that M. Pellissier’s desire to punc- 
ture what he deems the Shakespearean superstition has ren- 
dered him totally blind to Shakespeare’s power. For him, 
Shakespeare was a genius, but a sprawling, disorderly genius. 

“Our tastes,” he says in the concluding paragraphs of his 
book, “the classic taste of sobriety, of order, of harmonious 
proportion, continue to render us, even to-day (when we are 
not seduced by foreign influences) more sensitive to certain 
faults than the English or the Germans. And yet, we 
cannot refuse to call Shakespeare a great poet. And, perhaps, 
this is saying enough and perhaps it is saying too much. Mir- 
ror of nature, if you will, his work, enormous and amorphous, 
exaggerates and magnifies nature, now embellishing it and now 
disfiguring it. Incapable of restraining his imagination, he 
abandons himself completely thereto. Hence the incoherence 
and the digressions, hence the brutality and the preciosity, 
the bombast and the bathos, the galimatias and the fatras. But 
even when he shocks reason and truth outrageously, it is idle 
to tax him with barbarism, for we are dazzled and confounded, 
in spite of ourselves, by the splendor, the impetuosity and the 
extraordinary mobility of his imagination; and this suffices to 
render him peerless. The works of Shakespeare, with their 
many admirable beauties, are after all, an immense jungle. 
For the most part, they seem to be the works of a school-boy, 
of a marvelous school-boy, who, having neither experience nor 
measure, squanders prematurely his abortive genius. 


Alwan F. Sanborn. 
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At the Sign of the Van* 


N CONNECTION with At the Sign of the Van, by Michael 
Monahan, the reviewer approaches his task somewhat fear- 
somely. There is such an element of irascibility displayed 

all unwittingly in the book, such benign acceptance of acquies- 
cence and such quick resentment against opposition, that one 
fears to bring down the vials of wrath by commenting in the 
least unfavorably upon Mr. Monahan’s production. But it 
must be admitted that although the book contains much that is 
highly meritorious, it is not wholly without the reach of cen- 
sure—or if that word be too harsh, of not wholly laudatory 
criticism. For one thing, a lot of space is devoted to the 
founding of the little magazine, “Papyrus”; we are shown its 
ups and downs, and taken into the journalistic aspirations 
which gave it birth, at a tedious length which shows how 
significant it all was—and naturally so, of course—to Mr. Mona. 
han, but which shows at the same time his failure to grasp the 
equally natural lesser interest it holds for others. Another 
point is that instead of deriving a sense of the profundity of 
thought in many of the essays, as we know we are meant to do, 
we get rather the sense of conscientious and laborious effort 
t» sound a note. The “profundity” is of a nature to appeal to 
those who in gentle dilettante fashion like to play around the 
edge of the deeps, for the gratification of a harmless intellectual 
vanity at not too great cost of brain exercise, rather than to 
those who crave the actual substance of thought. 

In the case of a book of over fifty essays, it is a little hard 
to express any comprehensive criticism; no generalization can 
be stretched to fit, and some of the essays will insist upon 
bulging out from its edges in most unruly manner. Thus. 
certain of the essays do merit the attention of the genuinely 
thoughtful, and there are here and there real gems of penetra- 
tion and understanding. Nearly all of them escape the dread 
element that makes for boredom; and the reader is certain of a 
few hours of entertainment. Berenice C. Skidelsky. 


Poems of Human Progresst 


T IS far easier to forgive mediocre prose than to find tol- 
I erance in one’s heart for verse of second rate order; and 

there is so much bad poetry written, and so little good, that 
we open a new volume of metrical composition with almost 
antagonistic preconception. There is a surprise and a delight 
in store for him who looks into Poems of Human Progress, by 
James Harcourt West, for therein is included much that is 
very real poetry indeed. Polished in style and powerful in 
substance, the poems make peculiar appeal to all that is as- 
pirational in man—to that phase which makes constant battle 
against the purely materialistic as a guide to life and conduct. 
Mr. West writes for the most part as one whose eyes are fixed 
upon the heights; and only occasionally does he betray his 
knowledge that the way is not always clear, nor an uninter- 
mittent active idealism possible, no matter how great our 
eagerness to encompass it. 

Most of the poetry is dignified and contained in manner, 
and essentially intellectual; there is little of joyous abandon, 
and not much of the sensuousness that comes from simple love 
of beauty. Mr. West’s claim to attention is largely upon what 
Emerson has termed “Man thinking”; yet it would be unfair to 
say that there are not also poems of purely lyric charm. 

“Man’s Triumph Era” is a prophetic vision that is pos- 
sessed of unusual merit. “The Epic of Man” is a somewhat 
shorter poem with power to move the reader strongly. “Heart 
of Youth” and “Bells of Como” are two others that are fairly 
representative, and notably good. The book as a whole entitles 
its author to recognition in the ranks of the poets. 


*At the Sign of the Van. By Michael Monahan. 
Kennerley Company. $2.00, postpaid. 

tPoems of Human Progress. By James Harcourt West. 
Tufts College Press. $1.50, postpaid. 
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Our Dishonest Constitution* 


HIS book is a Socialist’s view of the Constitution, The 
I author’s object is to prove that the Constitution is pot 
what is popularly taught and believed, a document 
through which the people are enabled to govern themselves 
but, on the contrary, is an instrument by which the wealthy 
few contrive to govern the propertyless masses. Liberally 
quoting from the writings of Professors Beard, Farrand and 
J. Allen Smith, Mr. Benson attacks the records of the men 
who drafted the Constitution. Not only were they lacking in 
patriotism and purity of motive, according to this author but 
they were in some instances crooks, in others grafters, and 
all were capitalists or their attorneys. Even Washington re- 
ceives but a few lines of mild commendation. To have had a 
college education, read law and acquired property were the 
grave crimes of which most of the “fathers” were guilty. 

Mr. Benson wanders over a wide field, denouncing most 
things, from the Rothschilds’ fortune to the tariff views of Mr 
Underwood. His remedy for all ills is the adoption of social- 
ism. He would have the Senate abolished, the House of Rep- 
resentatives elected at large, the President deprived of his 
veto power, all judges elected by the people, and all the officials 
fiom President down subjected to the recall. Of course, all 
the great industries would pass into the ownership and contea 
of the Government. The initiative and referendum are like. 
wise included in the scheme of things guaranteed to bring in 
the millennium—which, by the way, is sure to come if all good 
citizens will pay 25 cents a month in dues to the treasury of 
the Socialist party and obediently vote the ticket. ” 

There is nothing essentially new in this book. The same 
drum has been beaten many times before. A jumble of half- 
truths, a perverted reading of history, arguments addressed 
to the emotions and not to the reason, superficial thinking 
parading as profundity, flippancy of style—such are the qualli- 


ties of a volume which bores oftener than it startles or amuses 
the reader. 


The Carpenter and the Rich Mant 


VERYMAN is entitled to his opinion and in this country 

is generally at liberty to express his opinion. We are not 

obliged to accept our neighbor’s ideas as either vital or 
final. 

The author of this book is a Socialist and his assertions 
are broad and sweeping in the denunciation of riches. Many, 
I think one may safely say most people, whether rich or poor 
will disagree with him. Let him not coerce us and let us give 
him the benefit of our belief in his sincerity of purpose. Ifa 
man believes such things as the following, it is not unnatural 
that he should express himself thus: “To live luxuriously, 
amid enveloping want, is damnatory evidence against any man; 
reveals him as one who is not ‘rich toward God.’ ” “The poor 
become poor only when others become rich.” “Dives was sent 
te hell simply and solely because he was rich.” “Than in- 
herited fortunes there is no devil that more perfectly debilitates 
the will and debauches the understanding.” We cannot go 
into a lengthy discussion here of these statements, though all 
of them could be challenged, possibly none more so than that 
concerning Dives, who was not sent to hell because he was 
rich, but because he failed to use his opportunities, many of 
which came to him by his riches. 

The book is dogmatic in the extreme, but the present re 
viewer does not find it convincing. The colloquial English 
often used detracts from the style. 

Mabel Margaret Hoopes. 


*Qur Dishonest Constitution. By Allan L. Benson. B. W. 
Huebsch. 
+The Carpenter and the Rich Man. 
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Spring 
By Isabel S. Mason 


HEAR the eerie Hylode play 
I Upon his bagpipe, raucous, shrill, 
From ‘neath the trees that crown the hill 
The tune comes hzlting down the way. 


First birth-cry of the new-born Spring, 
Ere yet her herald, April, calls; 
Ere yet his bugle’s silver falls, 

This cradle-croon comes faltering. 


Leaking through Winter’s frozen sod, 
Thawed by the first enwarming rays; 
When March deports in lamb-like ways, 

Forgetting where his lions trod. 


No music sweets the piping cry, 


Yet it foretells a promise true, 


Earth shall revive and bloom anew. 
The Hylode worships. Why not I? 


COTA AT eae 
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Bunhill Fields 


By Alexander Louis Fraser 


ERE sleeps the Dreamer, ’mong plebeian dead! 

H Ah! little in his troubled day they wist 

He was or poet or psychologist, 
And though old Plato he had never read, 
Life’s richest lore with tears he husbanded— 
Yea, Nature gave a shining lamp to him, 
Which down the hall of years its rays has shed 
While many an earthly torch has long been dim. 


And since our way with trials is beset, 

As theirs he saw in that divinest dream, 

With hill, snare, fiend, fire, flood to Canaan’s land, 
He shall in countless hearts high thanks beget, 
For he shall help o’er that estranging stream 
Whose murky waves no human bridge has spanned. 


The Secret 


By James D. Carrothers 


HAT is the secret of a master’s song? 


What cunning workmanship, what magic wrought 
Into men’s memories the singing thought 
Of Omar? Whence Dante’s black dream of wrong? 
Or who can say by what allurement strong 
The soul-magician, rapt Isaiah, caught 
The white fire-angel of his dreams? Who taught 
Anacreon? Why charms Burns’ lute so long? 
Whence David’s hill-songs, Shakespeare’s reveries?— 
Ask of the winds, stars, rivers, rains and seas— 
Grow old in wooing haunting melodies ;— 
Of the hushed bards themselves the answer crave. 
At last, our hearts sigh, if we gather aught, 


“They sang their soul’s full music, and were brave.” 





Every Day Lessons from New Books 


By JOHN T. FARIS, D.D. 


RECENT story told of an old lady who said to her 
A author-grandson, “Your profession of nourishing the 

public mind is one of great responsibility.” But he 
thought of the fat contract with his publisher, who delighted 
in his unworthy stories, and said, “After all, twelve thousand 
dollars speaks with greater authority than one who unfortu- 
nately has lost touch with her generation.” 

If the possession of a high ideal of the author’s responsi- 
bility is a proof that one has lost touch with his generation, 
the lamented Frank Norris had lost touch with his generation. 
Once, in writing of “The True Reward of the Novelist,” he 
said: “Let the writer attack his novel with sincerity 
and he cannot then go wrong. His public may be small, per- 
haps, but he will have the better reward in the knowledge of a 
thing well done. To make money is not the province 
of the novelist. If he is the right sort, he has other responsi- 
bilities, heavy ones.” 

These words are quoted in the introduction to the novel 
Vandover and the Brute, which has just been published, after 
lying forgotten in a crate saved from a warehouse in San Fran- 
cisco just before the flames that followed the great earthquake. 

Vandover and the Brute deserves a place by the side 
of The Crisis of Morals, for the warning message spoken to so- 
ciety, in essay form, by Harold Begbie, is given to the individual 
in the form of fiction, by Frank Norris. Begbie pleads for a 
change in man’s careless, criminal attitude to woman, and 
warns his readers that otherwise this world will be organized 
for evil. Norris shows by terrible pictures from the life of 
one man the awful truths of Pope’s assurance that 


“Vice is a monster of so frightful mien 
As to be hated needs but to be seen; 
But seen too oft, familiar with her face, 
We first endure, then pity, then embrace.” 


Other novelists have made frank presentations of vice, 
claiming that their purpose was to drive men from it, but they 
have succeeded only in throwing a false glamor about vice, and 
the lamentable result has been the increase of evil. Frank 
Norris, however, subtracts nothing from the dark picture of 
Vandover’s downfall. From the first chapter, when the hero 
appears as a clean, normal boy, to the close of the book, when 
he is nothing but a beast, the pages read like records from 
life; the reader does not think, “This could not happen,” but 
rather, “O, the pity of it that such things are happening every 
day.” 

At first vice was hideous to Vandover. But the day came 
when others could point the finger of scorn at him. He was 
stunned. He had not believed himself capable of the sin he 
had committed. “He passed the next few days in a veritable 
agony of repentance, overwhelmed by a sense of shame and 
dishonor, that were almost feminine in their bitterness and 
intensity.” 

The barrier thus built up against further approach of vice 
soon became so strong that he took pride in it. He knew he 
could conquer the beast that was in him! At length, however, 
he ceased to glory in the barrier. He commenced to chafe 
under it, and he set himself to destroy it. “He knew that it 
was the wilful and deliberate corruption of part of that which 
was best in him; he was sorry for it, but persevered, never- 
theless.” 

And so when—a second time—“the animal in him, the 
perverse, evil traits, awoke and stirred, the idea of resistance 


hardly occurred to him; it would be disagreeable to resist, and 
Vandover had not accustomed himself to disagreeable duties 
He told himself that, later on, when he had grown older and 
steadier, when he was stronger, in a word, he would curb the 
thing and restrain it. He saw no danger in such a course, It 
was what other men did with impunity.” 

So came the day when he realized that “the brute had 
grown larger in him, but he knew that he had the creature in 
hand. He was the master, and only on rare occasion did he 
permit himself to gratify its demands.” 

Awakening was inevitable. The beast got the upper hand; 
not only did he disgrace himself, but he brought disgrace and 
sorrow on others. Then came repentance and resolve to con- 
quer the beast. But conquest was difficult; repentance was 
unpleasant. After a little while he realized with joy that he 
could forget the unpleasant results of his sin. With the real- 
ization came fresh triumphs for the beast. 

He had not made his last stand. Again he repented. But 
he made the mistake of feeling that “he would merely have to 
remain inactive, and his character would of itself reform.” He 
did not see the need of “an active and energetic arousing and 
spurring up of those better qualities in him “still dormant and 
inert.” 

Of course he fell again. He clutched in vain for help. 
The father on whom he had depended was dead. He had sac- 
rificed the pure girl to whom he had been engaged. At last 
he sought salvation by devoting himself to his art—but his 
cunning hand had been sacrificed to the beast. 

There came a day when he looked back on the struggle 
between good and evil. “He was sure that at the first the good 
had been the strongest. Little by little the truth had grown 

; its abominable famine gorged from the store of that in 
him which he felt to be the purest, the cleanest and the best; 
its bulk fattened upon the rot and decay of all that was good, 
growing larger day by day, noisome, swollen, poddy, a filthy 
inordinate ghoul, gorged and bloated by feeding on the good 
things that were dead.” 

Then he ceased to care. The battle was over. 
in him was dead; the brute was triumphant. 

More than eighteen hundred years ago that same relent- 
less struggle was pictured by one who wrote: 

“For the good which I would I do not; but the evil which 
I would not, that I practice. For I delight in the law 
of God after the inward man; but I see a different law in my 
members, warring against the law of my mind, and bringing me 
into captivity under the law of sin which is in my members.” 

In an agony—as he thought of the struggle—the ancient 
writer cried: 

“Wretched man that I am! who shall deliver me from this 
body of death!” 

So Vandover cried, and once it seemed that he had found 
the solution to his difficulty. For he raised his hands to heaven 
and cried, “O, help me! You can if you only will!” But he 
was not ready to be helped. He expected an instantaneous and 
complete transformation in his life, the utter rout of the beast, 
while his hands were still clasped. He was not ready to ask 
for help to fight. 

But the Apostle saw the truth. He knew that there was 
deliverance in the struggle with the beast that is in man— 
deliverance after conflict—for he cried: 

“T thank God through Jesus our Lord. So, then, I of my- 
self with my mind, indeed serve the law of God; but with the 
flesh the law of sin.” 
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Bible Stories for Boys and Girls 


By Norma Bright Carson 


Samuel 
Whom God Chose to be a Priest 


NCE upon a time, many years 
O after Joshua led the Israelites 

across the Red Sea, there was a 
woman who was very sad. She wanted 
a baby, and she wanted one so badly that 
she used to go day after day to the tem- 
ple of God and pray there that a child 
might be sent her. She told God that 
if He would let her have a boy baby she 
would give him to the Lord, to do any 
work that He might want him to do. 

God heard the prayer of the woman, 
and a child was given her. She called 
him Samuel, and when he was only a lit- 
tle boy she took him to live with Eli, the 
Israelite priest who had charge of the 
sacred things of Jehovah at Shiloh. 

Samuel was a very dear little boy, and 
his mother was sorry indeed to have him 
live away from her. But she had made 
a promise to God and she meant to keep it. 

The little boy made himself well-loved 
by Eli, who had two wicked sons, whom 
God said must be punished. Eli saw 
that Samuel would some day grow up and 
take his place as a priest. So he trained 
the boy to be obedient and willing and 
sweet in temper. Samuel used to fill 
the lamp that burned in the holy place 
in Eli’s house, and he was very careful 
to do just what he was told to do. 

One early morning a strange thing 
happened to Samuel. He was waked up 
by hearing someone close to him say, 
“Samuel.” He thought it was Eli, and 
8 he got up and went to Eli, and said, 
“Here am I.” But Eli had not called, 
and Samuel went to lie down again. But 
@ second time he heard the voice, and 
again he got up and went to Eli, and told 





him that he thought he had called. Then 
Eli told Samuel that he should go and 
lie down, and if he heard the voice the 


. third time, he should answer, “Speak, 


Lord, for Thy servant heareth.” 

Samuel did as Eli told him, and sure 
enough, he heard the Voice once more. 
Then he got up, and said, “Here am I. 
Speak, Lord, for Thy servant heareth.” 
And it was God speaking to this boy in 
the darkness, and God told Samuel that 
He had a great work for him to do. 

It is important to remember that Sam- 
uel not only loved the Lord, but that he 
was greatly devoted to all the work:of 
the Lord in Israel. He grew from an 
obedient boy into a holy man, who ruled 
the kingdom of the Jews for many years 
under the direction of God. In those years 
the Jews fought many battles, but they 
carried the Word of God in their hearts 
through Samuel. It shows how learning 
to do right in childhood helps us in the 
bigger things of life later on. 

When Samuel was: quite an old man, 
the people of Israel told him that they 
wanted a King. Samuel was sorrowful, 
for he felt that God had been so good to 
them that they were ungrateful to want 
a human king when they already had a 
divine one. So, as was his way, he went 
to God with his trouble. And God said, 
“Never mind, if they want a king they 
shall have one.” So the people chose a 
soldier by the name of Saul, and Samuel 
annointed him to be king. 

Saul reigned but a short time. He was 
a good man when he became king, but he 
grew very proud of the victories he won, 
and so he disobeyed God. Therefore God 
said that he could not be king any longer, 





and God Himself chose the boy who 
should take his place. In the next story 
I shall tell you about this new king. But 
first remember that Saul displeased God, 
and disobeyed Him after God had shown 
him how to do big things. God does not 
make a man great in order that the man 
may use his greatness as a matter of 
pride and boasting. He makes him great 
in order that he may be of some use in 
the world. And so the man whom God 
chooses to do something for Him must 
be obedient to the will of God. Samuel 
obeyed and he died greatly loved by his 
people; Saul disobeyed and he died in 
shame. 

















Samuel 


PART I 


HE boy whom God sent Samuel to 
I see when He decided that Saul 
must no longer be king of Israel 
was David. He was a shepherd boy, and 
a poet, and while he tended his sheep 
out on the rolling hillsides, he used to 
make up little songs, which he would sing 
in his clear boy’s voice, and most of the 
songs were in praise of God and His 
goodness. Even to this day David is 
called the Shepherd King, and his songs 
are printed in the wonderful book of 
Psalms, which we all know and love. 


David Before Saul 


When David was still but a young boy, 
he was sent for to appear before the 
king, Saul. It was at a time when the 
king was very sad, for things were going 
wrong, and Saul was sick in mind and 
in body. Nothing would please him, and 
sometimes he would sit for days without 
saying a word or eating a mouthfu!. The 
people around him were frightened. And 
someone said that maybe it would help 
him to have some music. They thought 
that if the shepherd boy who played on 
the harp and sang so beautifully could 
be brought to the king, it might do him 
good. So they got David and he came 
to the place where the sick king was, and 
he played very softly on his harp. Then 
he sang little songs, some of peace and 
some of war, and the king was roused, 
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David 


Whom God Chose to Be a Great King 


and in a little while was better. After 
that when the king was sick David often 
came and played to him. 

I don’t suppose it ever occurred to 
David when he stood before Saul that 
one day he should sit on that throne. 
And yet that was what God intended that 
he should do, for Saul was not proving a 
good king. However, before David knew 
anything about being a king, God gave 
him some very hard experiences. Once 
while he was tending his sheep a lion 
came upon the flock, and David wrestled 
with the lion and killed him. 

Now a great giant called Goliath was 
Saul’s most bitter enemy. Every morn- 
ing this giant would call upon Saul to 
send somebody from Israel out to fight 
him. But he was so big that nobody 
dared to try it. But one day David 
heard about this giant. He remembered 
how he had overcome the lion. He thought 
of a plan for fighting the big giant and 
so saving his country from trouble with 
the army to which the giant belonged. 

One morning when the giant came out 
on the hill, just opposite the camp of 
Saul’s army, and called upon someone 
to fight him, a handsome, slender boy 
appeared and said that he would fight the 
giant. Then they all laughed and made 
fun of the boy. But David did not care; 
he was going to fight Goliath. Saul 
wanted him to put on armor, but David 
would not—that was not his plan. In- 
stead, he picked up five small, smooth 
stones out of a stream. Most of you 
toys have a sling-shot, and David had 
one, too. He took his sling, and a little 
tag into which he put the stones, and 
went out to meet Goliath. And the big 
fellow laughed and laughed and jeered 
at him. But suddenly the boy used the 
sling, and behold, a stone sped itself to 
the giant, and it struck the forehead of 
Goliath, and buried itself deep there. The 
monster fell down, and then David took 
a sword and cut off his head. All the 
people of Israel shouted for joy, and 
made a great fuss over the boy who had 
done this thing. But the king was jeal- 
ous in his heart—perhaps he knew and 
felt in a way that this youngster would 
one day take his place. 

After that David left the hills and the 
sheep and became a soldier, and sang 
songs of battle and victory. He became 
the great friend of Saul’s oldest son, 
Jonathan, and when you hear people say 
of two boys, “There go David and Jona- 
than,” you will know that they mean that 
those two boys are such friends that they 
love each other as if they were brothers. 


PART II 


NE day God said to Samuel that 
O he should go out to the hills and 

find the boy David. Then he 
should annoint him to be King of Israel, 
The old, white-bearded man did as he 
was commanded, and on that day a beau- 
tiful stripling who sang to his sheep had 
the sacred oil poured upon his head. 

It was some years later that David 
came into his kingdom, and from the 
beginning he made a wise king. While 
he ruled over the Israelites the kingdom 
grew and prospered; he fought according 
to the directions of the Lord, and the 
Lord led his armies to victory. 

The kingdom became very rich and 
very big, and David himself showed 
courage and wisdom in all that he did. 
Sometimes—not often—he did _ things 
that were not altogether pleasing to God, 
but on the whole the Lord felt him to be 
a man after His own Heart. That was 
a great thing for God to say about a 
man, for it showed that David had tried 
his best to follow the way God had shown 
him. His weaknesses were such as great 
men sometimes have; he was very human 
and once in a while he took his own way 
too much, but always when he had done 
something that God did not like he came 
back and asked God to forgive him be- 
cause he was sorry. That was why God 
loved David; because David was not 
ashamed to come and ask His forgive- 
ness. That is what God wants all His 
people to do, whenever things are wrong, 
in order that they may be set right. 

David had several sons, and one of 
them, the eldest, Absolam, gave him great 
cause for sorrow. He rebelled against 
his father, and died a horrible death, 
and David wept for him for many days 
and would not be comforted. 

But he had a younger son, Solomon, 
who was a dear boy, and gave promise 
of becoming a good and great man. And 
one day God talked to David, and told 
him what Solomon should do. 

Up to this time the Israelites had no 
great church in which to worship God. 
Back in the wilderness they had built 
what was called the Tabernacle. It was 
a great tent, which could be taken up and 
carried away with them, and wherever 
they camped for some time they set up 
this tent, and the priests stayed there, 
and the people came to pray and to listen 
to the messages of God. All the things 
that were held most sacred among them 
were kept in this tabernacle. 

But now God thought that the king- 
dom was big enough and rich enough for 
the people to build a real temple. He 
had wanted David to build it, but David 
had sinned once or twice in a way that 
made God feel as if He ought not to let 
David be the builder of this mighty 
place. So He told David that Solomon 
should build it after David was dead. 
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It was a big undertaking for a young 
man, but God knew that Solomon was 
made of the right stuff. Therefore David 
ave Solomon many commands as _ to 
what he should do when he became king, 
and how he should follow the plan of 
God in the building of the temple. 

David was a very old man when he 
died. He had lived a long life and a use- 
ful one. He had been a good shepherd 
boy; he had been a good king; he had 
been an unselfish father; he had been a 
forgiving enemy. And he had been a 


A BOY'S TREASURES 


“man after God’s own heart.” He had 
brought the kingdom of Israel to its” 
greatest prosperity, and when he died his 
people were very rich. 

Besides all this, David had been a poet, 
and had written many things full of 
beauty and charm and inspiration. If 
you will read some of David’s Psalms, 
you will see how he praised’ God with 
his whole heart, how he cried upon God 
in the time of trouble; how he depended 
upon God to lead him wherever he went. 
David loved the hills where he had tended 
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his sheep; he loved the woods through 
which he had been wont to wander; he 
loved the flowers and the birds and the 
helpless animals; he loved all the good 
green earth that God had given him. He 
knew sorrow even as he knew joy, and 
he understood that to be happy one must 
sometimes be a little sad. But even when 
he was old, his heart was young; he could 
still sing. That is the way men always 
should be, and it is the way they will be 
if they love and serve the Lord faith- 
fully. 


A Boy's Treasures “~~ 


—_—————————— 
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By Will P. Snyder 


HE drawer in the library table 
| Is filled with Bob’s stuff to the brim, 


No one in the house dare disturb it, 
Because it belongs all to-him. 


One time he was sick with the measles, 
And asked me to get him his book, 

He said, “In my drawer you will find it— 
I’m sure it is there if you look.” 


So that’s how I come to go through it, 
And here’s what a boy treasures up— 

A squirt gun, a pen, colored crayors, 
A knife and an old drinking cup. 


Some marbles, a tie pin, a baseball, 
A reel of pink twine for his kite, 

A lot of lead soldiers, all battered, 
As though they had teen in a fight. 


A paint box, some brushes and pencils, 
A slingshot, a blow-pipe and peas, 
The tail of a rabbit, a mouse trap 
All ready and bated with cheese. 


Some nails, a small hammer and chisel, 
A saw and a bicycle bell, 

A mouth-organ, jewsharp and whistle, 
A piece of a bright-colored shell. 


A watch chain, a small pocket mirror, 
A fish line, a cork and a hook, 

And there, underneath this confusion 
I found what I sought for—his book. 
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Everybody's Birthright 


A Continued Story 


By Clara E. Laughlin 


Author of “Everybody's Lonesome,” 


IV 
“All Times Are Brave Times” 


EAN stood outside her mother’s room, hesitant. 
i Now that she was here, close to the half-open 

door, she was afraid—afraid of ridicule. All our 
lives long, few hurts are harder to bear than ridicule; 
but when we are seventeen, and flushed with our 
first ecstasies of consecration to a great service, the 
fear of ridicule is stronger almost than the fear of 
death. It would be easier to die believing in our- 
selves as supremely necessary to the world, than to 
live on with that belief killed. 


Then Jean remembered the peasant girl who did 
not know her A B C; the girl with plain features, 
and toil-roughened hands, who left her sheep-tend- 
ing and her field labor, to go to Vaucouleurs and 
tell the greatest soldier of her neighborhood that 
she must take the Dauphin to be crowned at Rheims. 

“TI think,” Miss Mary had said, “that going before 
Beaudricourt must have been the hardest of all the 
hard things Jeanne did. Afterwards, no matter how 
many there were who did not believe in her, there 
were always some who did believe in her devoutly. 
But when she went before that burly soldier who 
thought he knew all there was to know about fighting 
and warfare and the strength of the English and 
the Burgundians, and the peril and the weakness 
of France——! Yes, I am quite sure that must 
have been harder for Jeanne even than going to the 
stake. And I believe the reason so many of us, who 
see Visions of splendid things we might do, hear 
Voices urging us to service, never accomplish any- 
thing, is because the beginning is so hard. We think 
of some bellowing Beaudricourt who’ll shout at us 
that we’re crazy—and we never start from Dom- 
remy.” 

Jean thought she would rather have faced “bel- 
lowing Beaudricourt” than the pretty little lady in 
the big four-poster bed. After all, a burly fellow 
who shouted at you might get your fighting spirit 
up; but a Dresden-china parent in a shadow-lace 
boudoir cap (its pink chiffon rosebuds, replaced by a 
black velvet bow), who wept softly and persistently, 
and said: “Darlirg, don’t talk so! You frighten 
me—— You must have a fever Ah, well! 
the Dauphin had been of that Dresden sort. 
And he thought Jeanne might have a familiar spirit, 
and sent her to Poitiers to be examined by the doc- 
tors of theology. 

Jean slipped through the half-open door and stood 
beside her mother. 

A reading-light beneath a rose-silk shade burned 
on the stand at Ida’s bedside. Save for that, there 
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was no other light in the room. Everything was in 
deep shadow except the enormous bed and its slight 
occupant. 

“Where have you been, Honey?” Ida asked, plain- 
tively. 

“In the library, talking to Miss Binford.” 

“All this time?” 

“Yes, mother.” 

“You poor lamb! You must be worn out. People 
don’t seem to realize how calls of condolence harrow 
the bereaved. I wonder why Mary kept you so long! 
She didn’t stay here but a few minutes. I told her 
I appreciated her coming. But of course she can’t 
understand my grief—she’s never had a child.” 

“T think,’ Jean answered, “she understands won- 
derfully.” 

Her eyes were shining; her cheeks were flushed 
with excitement. Ida looked up at her anxiously. 

“You look feverish,” she said. “Does your head 
ache, or anything?” 

“No, mother.” 

“Let me fee! your hand.” 

Jean obeyed. 

“Tt’s hot, Lovey.” 

Jean’s eyes flashed. 

“I’m not sick!” she cried, hotly. 
‘baby’ me! I F 

Ida began to cry. 

“You’re all the baby I have left now,” she wept. 
“I must ‘baby’ you! I can’t give up both my babies 
at once.” 

Jean wavered; the Vision grew dim; she felt sick 
at heart. A bellowing Beaudricourt would have been 
so much easier! How could any one hold to an ideal 
in such an atmosphere as this? 

Then Miss Mary’s words came back to her: “The 
battle-ground will be very different from any that 
Jeanne knew; and I think it will often be tremend- 
ously difficult to fight on—because it’ll be soft! Do 
you remember that sentence in our school readers, 
where they begin Victor Hugo’s description of the 
battle of Waterloo: ‘Had it not rained on the night 
of the 15th of June, 1815, the future of Europe would 
have been changed’? Napoleon couldn’t get his ar- 
tillery into the soft field, and without his big guns 
he was lost. I suspect that there’ll be lots of times 
when you can’t do the real fighting your soul longs to 
do, because you can’t get your big guns into a soft 
field. But don’t you retreat! . Do I talk in 
riddles?” 

And Jean (who like most young persons and those 
in whom the soul is still eager, grasped symbolisms 
far, far more readily than plain statements of the 
same truths) had answered quickly, “I understand.” 


“Please don’t 








“Mother,” she said resolutely, “I could be some- 
thing lots better than a baby to you if you’d let me.” 

“There isn’t anything better than a baby,” Ida de- 
clared, without waiting to hear what Jean had to 
suggest. “If mothers had their way, they’d never 
let their babies grow up. They'd keep them little and 
cuddlesome. I think the nicest time of all is before 
they even begin to walk. Then they’re all yours. 
The more they grow up, the less they belong to you.” 

“But if nobody grew up, who’d be the fathers and 
mothers by and by? Who’d do the world’s work?” 

“Oh, I suppose there’d be parents who wanted their 
children to grow. And of course, none of us can keep 
our babies—so what’s the use of talking about it?” 

“Sometimes,” Jean ventured, shyly, “it’s ever so 
interesting to talk about what you would do if you 
could, even though you know you can’t.” 

Ida received this cryptic utterance without com- 
ment; she was thinking about the days when her 
twin girls were “cuddlesome,” and how tiny they had 
been—like dolls—and how “cute” they had looked, 
side by side on a big, lace-trimmed pillow when they 
were exhibited to gurgling visitors. When she could 
pick them up and lay them down at will, dress and 
undress them, show them off and play with them as 
she had with her inanimate dolls, they had more 
nearly satisfied her desires than at any other time. 
From the moment they began to develop wishes of 
their own, she had been lamenting the loss of her 
babies. She told Jim that when a woman had such 
intense love of her children as she had, nothing satis- 
fied her except “being all in all’ to them; when they 
began to have playmates, to go to school, to do things 
in which she could have no part, she was “patheti- 
cally lonesome.” 

Jim came in while Ida was lamenting her babies, 
and Jean was trying to think how not to retreat. 
He was one of those big men who all but infallibly 
marry little women and who practically never rec- 
ognize the vanity that makes them do it. Ida’s little- 
ness emphasized Jim’s bigness; her weakness em- 
phasized his strength; her clinging dependence was 
a constant reminder of his unfailing dependability. 
He liked to feel his strength. Instinctively, he pre- 
ferred that feeling to any other; and in his marriage 
he had obeyed this instinct. The same soul qualities 
which made him content to be that kind of husband 
gave him satisfaction in being the same kind of 
father: a lavish “provider,” a tender protector, a 
big, strong man who stood between his girls and 
everything that was harsh or difficult. Knowing 
himself to be a!l these things, which were his ideal 
of what a father should be, Jim was very happy in 
his fatherhood. If any one had suggested to him 
that he was using his fatherhood to humor his own 
emotions, he would have been deeply hurt, and more 
deeply mystified. Everybody said he was a man who 
lived for his family. He felt that he did live for 
them—to keep them happy and comfortable. That 
it might also be any part of his duty towards them 
to make them strong and efficient for life had not 
seriously occurred to him; and if it had, he would 
have shirked the task. Jim loved the “glow” of 
feeling that he was a purveyor of delights. His 


relish for this kept him perpetually “standing treat’’ 
to his family, as some men stand treat to crowds of 
acquaintances or friends—prompted not by the re- 
cipients’ needs, but by the giver’s love of giving. 

He bent to kiss Ida; to ask her how she had been 
all day; to listen to her detailed account of the day’s 
length and sadness. All the while his left arm en- 
circled Jean—Jean who was earnestly considering 
him for the first time in his possible relation to the 
Vision, and who—somehow—was not greatly en- 
couraged thereby. 

“And what has Jean been doing?” he asked, turn- 
ing to her when Ida’s narrative had reached a pause. 
“Seems to me you’re looking brighter and better than 
I’ve seen you look for a—long time.” 

“I think she’s feverish,” her mother interposed. 
“I want to take her temperature. But she says she 
doesn’t want to be ‘baby-ed.’ I tell her she’s all the 
baby we have, now, and she must be patient with us 
if we give her double love and care.” 

Ida’s voice quavered, broke. Jim bent all his en- 
ergies to consoling her. Jean stood by and pon- 
dered—certain phrases ringing in her memory: 
“We all owe the same debt—courage.” “We all have 
the same birthright—bravery.” 

“I’m not sick,” she reiterated. “I’m just interested 
in something—excited about it. It’s something I 
want to do—to be! Miss Mary Binford told me about 
it, and she said the first thing I must do was to tell 
you.” 

Jean was as one trying to translate. The lan- 
guage, the imagery, the illustrations, in which this 
thing had come to her, must be rendered into some 
kind of speech intelligible to persons who would cer- 
tainly receive any mention of Visions as a’ fever- 
symptom surer than the reading of the thermometer. 

“Mary Binford!” Jim exclaimed. ‘Was she here? 
All sorts of people turn up when they know you're 
in sorrow—don’t they?” 

“IT have heardly seen her in years,” Iaa mur- 
mured. “I hear she’s quite successful.” 

“What does she do?” Jean asked, eagerly. 

“She’s a painter,” her mother answered. “I be- 
lieve she does mostly what they cali mural painting 
—on walls, you know. Somebody told me she is 
considered very good—quite wonderful, in fact.” 

“Doesn’t want to make a painter of you, dear, 
does she?” Jim asked Jean. 

“No, sir. She didn’t even tell me she was a painter. 
She said she had studied in Paris, years ago. But 
she didn’t say if she kept it up. She was just trying 
to comfort me and help me to be brave.” 

“It’s so easy to sit around and tell other people 
how brave they must be,” Ida commented, plaintively. 
“People ought to realize how cruel it is.” 

“She wasn’t cruel at all!” Jean cried, warmly. 
“She was very, very kind; and she helped me more 
than anybody has. She says it’s hard to sit still 
and be brave—especially when you’re young; that 
young people naturally want to do things—brave 
things.” 

“What does she want you to do, Honey?” 

“It isn’t what she wants me to do; it’s what she 
made me want to do,” Jean explained. 








Jim laughed. “There’s hair splitting for you!” 
he cried. 

Jean winced. In the dark library, sitting close to 
Miss Mary, whispering about The Maid of France, 
and about Dante’s debt, it was easy to feel brave and 
strong. But here, on the edge of mother’s bed, with 
jest in Dad’s attitude and a thermometer in Mother's, 
it was difficult to believe in anything, but most diffi- 
cult of all things to believe in herself. Yet that, 
Miss Mary said, was what carried Jeanne The Maid 
to victory. She believed the Voices when they told 
her she must save France. Jean reminded herself 
of The Maid before bawling Beaudricourt; before 
ease-loving Charles and his slothful, sneering court; 
before the supercilious theologians at Poitiers to 
whom she replied: “I know not A from B, but I am 
commanded by the Lord of Heaven to deliver Orleans 
and to crown the King of Rheims.” 

“TI want to do this,” Jean said—and her voice had 
a ring of determination which caused both her par- 
ents to regard her in startled wonder—“I want to 
help some others—girls, like me, perhaps—to know 
what a brave thing life is. I didn’t know until to- 
day. I’ve read it in books—but they were all about 
other days. I knew there used to be things in the 
world that a girl could do that made her feel as if 
she—well, as if the world needed her to do her very 
best. But I thought there wasn’t much for a girl 
to do now. I know other girls who think the same 
way. We’ve often wished we had lived in the days 


the stories tell about, when things happened, and 
people were brave and daring. Margaret and I used 


to wish that most all the time. We used to choose 
which times we’d rather have lived in. To-day, Miss 
Mary showed me that the most wonderful times any 
girl ever lived in are right now. And she made me 
see that all times are brave times—for brave hearts.” 
V 
“Our Birthright Is Bravery” 

Ida thought she understood. “I can’t have you 
going in queer places, among queer people,” she de- 
clared, with more decision than she usually showed 
about anything. “I hope Mary Binford didn’t put 
ideas like that into your head. You are the only 
baby we have now—Daddy and I—and we can't let 
you do anything that might injure your health.” 

“No, Honey-lamb,” Jim said, more pleadingly than 
commandingly. “You must be careful. I like you to 
be charitable, and all like that. You can get up 
bazaars, or make fancy work, or do things for the 
poor. But I wouldn’t be willing for you to go in 
slums or tenements, or run any risks. It isn’t neces- 
sary. There are plenty of people to do that.” 

Jean checked herself just as she was about to say, 
inwardly, “It’s hopeless,” and stood her ground. 

“There are people in the world who need help be- 
sides those who live in the slums,” she said, earn- 
estly. “I don’t believe any girl in the slums needed 
help as much as I needed it to-day, when Miss Mary 
came and showed it to me. Anyhow, no girl could 
have needed it any more than I did. I wanted to 
die. She made me want to live and to do something. 
The reason I didn’t care to live, before, was because 


I didn’t see anything for me to do. As soon as you 
see what you can do, you can hardly help wanting 
to live and do it. If it’s something hard to do, you 
—well, you feel proud, somehow—if you believe 
you’re the one who must do it; it’s—it’s like living 
in the days the splendid stories are about.” 

Jim and Ida exchanged apprehensive glances. 
began to cry. 

“What is it you want to do, Honey?” Jim inquired 
of Jean—so he could demonstrate to her its im- 
possibility. 

“It—it doesn’t sound like much,” Jean faltered, 
suddenly overcome by the littleness of her project 
when it was translated into this literal, matter-of- 
fact speech. “It was just that I want to tell the girls 
I know the things Miss Mary and I talked about so 
we could have a kind of league or something. We 
didn’t know just how it would work out. We have 
to see that.” 

Her father laughed his big, good-natured, tolerant . 
laugh. 

“Bless her heart!” he cried. “Then why did she 
give her daddy and her mammy a scare like she was 
going to teach the little cannibals, or nurse the lep- 
ers, or something of that sort? Go ahead and have 
your club, Lovey. What is it you want Dad to do? 
Buy you a bunch of badges? Pay for the ice cream? 
Get you a book of by-laws? You know I want to 
help you all I can. Perhaps I can be an honorary 
member.” 

Jean flung her arms around his neck and hugged 
him hard. 

“You can be!” she cried, happily. “You are the 
first one. That’s part of the plan—all fathers and 
mothers have to be in it. They don't have to give 
anything. They just have to be something. We all 
have to! I can’t tell you, yet, much more about it— 
except this: it’s for all of us, so we can keep closer 
than we ever were before. It’s kind of like a cru- 
sade; only, instead of going far away from home to 
look for something holy and precious, you go home 
and look for it; and if you look, you can hardly help 
finding it.” 

“It sure does sound mysterious!” Jim declared— 
relieved rather than interested. 

“It isn’t mysterious at all!” Jean replied. “But 
there isn’t much to tell yet—until we get it planned.” 

“Well,” her mother remarked with an air of gentle 
wonder at Jean’s consolability, “if it’s something 
you can take an interest in, I’m sure I’m very glad. 
You’re young. It’s only natural you should want to 
live, and to be interested in life. I shall never be 
interested in anything again except in you and Dad. 
But it’s better for you not to feel that way. You 
have your life to live.” 

The next morning when Jim Fahrlow felt in his 
pocket where he kept his reading glasses, preparatory 
to unfolding his paper on the car, he found a note. 
He never put letters or other papers in that pocket, 
so he took this one out to examine. It was in Jean’s 
writing, and it read: ; 
“DEAREST FATHER IN THE WHOLE 

WORLD: 
“Some things are so hard to explain. 


Ida 


I didn’t tell 











you half that I wanted to about the plan last night. 
I want to tell you more. There are times that help 
us to say certain things, and other times that make 
us feel we just can’t say them. I’ve been trying to 
think how I could tell you more about this plan. It 
seems to be the kind of thing you can tell to only 
one at atime. I’m thinking of a way to tell Mother, 
too. Some evening when you come home a little 
early, and you feel real confidential, will you come 
and peep into the library first thing of all? And 
if you find ‘a certain girl’ there, in the dark, will you 
sid down beside her where she can be awful close to 
you, and let her try to tell you some things that are 
kind of hard for her to say because she’s so afraid 
you’ll only smile at her. If you smile in the dark, 
she can’t see you. So maybe she can go on telling 
you. 
“With more love than I can put on paper, 


“JEAN.” 


“Bless her darling heart!” he mused when he had 
finished reading the note. “What a queer little crea- 
ture she is! I wonder if all girls are queer like that? 
Poor baby! I dare say since Margaret went away it 
bcs seemed to her that no one in the world quite 
understands her. Well, it’s a cinch her daddy’s 
going to try!” 

Jean was in the library when he got home. The 
room was dark, and the idea of his:Jean sitting there, 
bereft of her twin, lonesome, waiting for him, 
touched him infinitely. He gathered her into his 
arms and held her close. And there, sitting beside 
him on the big davenport, Jean tried to tell him, 
not the details but the gist of what Miss Mary 
had told her, and what she had thought out in the 
twenty-four hours intervening. 


“She said a great many people are cheated out of 
their birthright, and so they never can pay their 


debt. Our birthright is bravery—strength. And cur 
debt is courage. She said those who cheat us don’t 
often realize what they’re doing. Often they think 
they’re giving us things when they’re only taking our 
best thing away. Suppose there was a king, she 
said, who ruled over a very turbulent kingdom. Sup- 
pose he had a little son—his heir. And suppose that, 
instead of training that little son to be sturdy and 
steadfast, the king coddled him and pampered him 
and let him grow up a weakling. When the son had 
to be king, the kingdom would probably rise up 
against him and overthrow him and perhaps murder 
him. She spoke of a lot of kings this had happened 
to. And it happens to commoners, too, she said. 
We all have a kingdom to come into, and it is life. 
And if we are not trained to rule it, it will overthrow 
us. It seemed a terrible thing to Jeanne d’Arc, Miss 
Mary said, that the Dauphin who was born to rule 
France couldn’t claim his birthright, and so couldn’t 
pay his debt to his poor country. She she went to 
help him. We don’t care much, now, about kings 
on their thrones, Miss Mary said. What we care 
about, now, is to have every soul come into its king- 
dom and reign, not be overthrown. And she saw 
how I might do a great service, like Jeanne, if I 
could help people of any kind, but principally girls 


like myself, to get their birthright, and to rule— 
rule themselves, and rule their kingdoms.” 

“Did she tell you how you were to do this, Honey?” 

“No, sir. She said she didn’t know how. She 
just saw the Vision of what might be done. She 
said she’d think hard and see what ideas came to 
her, but that probably I’d see the way clear myself. 
The principal thing is, not to wait until you can 
see the whole way, but to go forward over what you 
can see. So I began to-day.” 

“You did?” 

“Yes, sir; I told Isabel Corrie and Adelaide Ger- 
son about their birthright.” 

“Why those two?” 

“Because it seemed as if they’d like to know—to- 
day. Isabel was crying about her geometry. She 
hates geometry—I guess most girls do. Isabel wants 
to be an artist, and she says it’s a waste of time 
for her to study mathematics. She begged her par- 
ents to have her excused from mathematics, but 
her father wouldn’t; he said it’s good for her be- 
cause she doesn’t like it—that life is full of things 
we don’t like, but have to do, and school is the place 
to learn how to make ourselves do them. He said 
we don’t need to go to school to learn how to make 
ourselves do the things that are agreeable. Isabel 
felt very bad. So I told her about her birthright, 
and how it was evident her father wanted her to 
have it. And she said she’d never thought about it 
that way. She’s going to belong to the—whatever 
we call it; we haven’t decided on a name yet. She’s 
going to tackle geometry as if it were an English 
or Burgundian army blocking her way to Rheims, 
where her crown is. And she’s going to tell her 
father that she’s ever and ever so grateful to him 
because he wants her to be a good, brave fighter of 
life’s battles, and not a weakling. 

“Then I told Adelaide, because she was unhappy, 
too. Her mother has been sick a long time, and the 
doctor says she ought to go away to a sanitarium. 
The Gersons have a big family and a little house. 
If Mrs. Gerson goes away to get quiet and rest, so 
she can sleep and grow strong again, Adelaide will 
have to give up school and stay home and do the 
housework and take care of the children. She feels 
terrible. She wants her mother to get well, but she 
hates like everything to stop school—she’s so am- 
bitious. It was hard for me to think what I could 
say to Adelaide, but I thought I’d try. I told her 
what Miss Mary said: how young souls naturally 
long to do brave things, hard things, but it isn’t 
often they get half enough chance to try. She said 
that some of the wisest people to-day feel that 
schools are cheating young folks out of their birth- 
right, because they give us so much to study and 
so little to do. 

“*That’s what Dad told me,’ Adelaide said. ‘He 
told me that what I’d learn at home, running the 
house and taking care of the children, would prob- 
ably stand me in good stead a thousand times in my 
life where the school lessons I miss would help me 
once. I’m going to look at it that way.’ So she got 
her courage up! And she and Isabel both promised 
to pass the word along, to tell anybody they knew 
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that seemed to need it. You can’t tell people, very 
well, until they seem to need it—you can’t walk up 
to a girl when she’s on her way to order her new 
suit or buy her new furs, or going to a matinée, and 
talk to her about courage.” Jean laughed at her 
own picture. “You have to wait until the time 
comes—and I guess it comes to everybody. Miss 
Mary said if she had come to me when I had Mar- 
garet and was happy, I wouldn’t have felt the same 
as I do now about Jeanne and being like her. And 
I know I wouldn’t have.” 

“And what is it your dad’s to do for you, darling?” 

“He’s to help me to be a good fighter—please!” 
Jean answered gripping his hand hard. “He mustn’t 
smile when I try to do things that look too big or 
too hard for me. I mean, he mustn’t smile as if he 
thought me a foolish little baby. He must smile 
the other kind of a smile at me, and tell me to go 
ahead and tackle things and learn how to overcome 
and to rule—so when I come into my kingdom I 
won’t be dethroned and trampled on. And he’s to 
help me make Mother believe in me, and not say I 
have a fever because my eyes are bright with inter- 
est; and not ‘baby’ me, when I’m trying to—to learn 
to do what the Voices in me say I ought to do.” 


“Have you said anything more to her about it?” 


“Not yet. I—don’t you believe Mother would 
understand better if I didn’t stay much, but just 
went ahead and did what I could? If she saw that 
I’m not a baby, she’d be—well, it would be better, 
I think, than anything I could say!” 

“I believe you’re right, Honey,” Jim answered. 
“J_-I feel like I’d love to do all your fighting for 
you, bear all your burdens, if I could. But I can’t; 
and I reckon it’s better so; better you should learn 
to rule your own kingdom, as you say. You go ahead 
and show your mother that you’re something better 
than a baby. Perhaps you can comfort her. Any- 
how, your dad’ll stand by you the best he knows 
how. Someway, I never thought about you as fight- 
ing battles, let alone helping other people to fight 
theirs. But I reckon it’s all right. If you feel that 
way, I don’t see how there can be any question but 
that you should go ahead and try. I don’t know 
much about Voices. But I know that other folks be- 
sides Jeanne d’Arc have heard ’em. And I know 
that when they tell you to do a thing—like this— 
you’ve got to do it—or hate yourself for refusing. 
You may fail. But at least you will have tried. 
That’s right, Honey. That’s life.” 


“Oh!” Jean cried, happily. “If only the other 
honorary members could be like you! It’s like the 
loveliest kind of a story! Before, when you were al- 
ways—well, just giving me things and petting me, I 
couldn’t half appreciate you as I do now—after this 
talk. I feel we’re comrades now, trudging along 
side by side. We'll build our camp-fires together— 
big you and little me!—and drink out of the same 
what-d’ye-call-it?—-canteen? And you’ll teach me 
to be a good soldier. Oh! I hope other girls can 
have father-comrades, too!” 





VI 


“A Fortune Waiting For You” 


They could, it seemed! Isabel and Adelaide both 
reported honorary members who were glad to join. 
Adelaide’s mother was too ill and nerve-racked te 
give much thought to the idea yet. But it was a 
tremendous help to her to find Adelaide reconciled to 
the household cares. Mrs. Corrie had more health 
and fewer anxieties, and she heartily approved any 
idea which might convert Isabel from her notion that 
life is a prolonged picnic. 

“Father was so surprised when I told him how 
I was going to tackle geometry,” Isabel reported next 
day. “‘Fight it out along that line, and you'll get 
somewhere,’ he said.” 


“T had a wonderful chance,” Adelaide told the 
other two. “Dad came home last night looking wor- 
ried to death. I could see him hide that look from 
Mother. Of course, the only way for her to have 
peace of mind and get any benefit from the rest 
cure is to go away feeling that we'll manage all 
right at home while she’s gone. Dad’s been trying 
to make her feel that way. But I know he’s had 
his doubts about what was going to happen to us all 
with me at the helm. He came into the kitchen 
when I was getting supper. I took one look at his 
face. And then, without even dropping my paring 
knife, I flung my arms around him and said, ‘It’s 
going to be all right, Old Dear! I’m going to make 
you proud to know me!’ And—well! I’ve had him 
and he’s had me for seventeen years; but we’d never 
really stood together till that minute. It was great! 
I've always loved those stories where they were de- 
fending the stockade, or the castle, or something-or- 
other. And the fight was going against them, when 
the fine young heroine jumped into the breach and 
grabbed a gun or a pike, and held the fort. I al- 
ways felt I could do that if I had a chance—though 
I suppose, really, I’d have been under the bed, with 
my fingers in my ears! But here was my chance! 
I saw it when you showed it to me, Jean. ‘Into the 
breach—quick!’ I said to myself. And in I went. 
While Dad ! Well!” 


Thus “The March to The Uncrowned” was formed. 
It was Miss Mary who suggested the name. 


“You want something to remind you of Jeanne 
d’Arc,” she said, “and yet something to remind you 
how different your purpose is from hers. That 
miserable Charles whom she fought to crown was 
worth mighty little to France. And his son, Louis 
XI, was about the worst monster who ever sat on 
any throne. Jeanne saved her nation from English 
rule, but she wasn’t able to deliver it from the hor- 
rors of war, from the oppression of taxes that left 
the people little to live on or to live for, nor to secure 
to the poor and downtrodden a single right that 
eased their lot or bettered their prospects. Your 
fight is as different as our day is different from 
Jeanne’s. We know that no country can be made a 
happy country because one king instead of another 
wears its crown. We know that what makes na- 
tional happiness is the greatest possible number of 
persons wearing their crowns—their birthrights. 
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Your league is formed not to take one king to 
Rheims, but to take many; it is formed not to deso- 
late homes by war, but to strengthen homes in peace. 
The Vision that comes to you could never have come 
to Jeanne. In her day, no one had dreamed of the 
splendid things that are filling the great minds of 
the world to-day. If Jeanne were living, now, I 
think her Voices would lead her on some such crusade 
as this that you’re starting on. But of course that’s 
only my guess. What’s sure is, that you girls have 
started on a big, brave, beautiful thing which, if it 
can spread far enough and strike deep enough, will 
do more for your country than all Jeanne’s fighting 
did for hers. When she was reminded that the 
French were so terror-smitten, so hopeless, she 
could not rally them as fighters, she said: ‘When 
they hear the drums, they will march.’ And they 
did. When those you hope to win to your army see 
your colors flying, they will march. At first, you'll 
have to do as she did: talk and talk and talk—to 
beaudricourt, to Charles, to the doctors at Poitiers; 
but by and by, when you get started and begin to 
move through the country, recruits will come hasten- 
ing to you.” 

The meeting was in Jean’s library—at twilight; 
and the lamps were not lighted. Only Jean and 
Isabel were present, one on either side of Miss Mary 
on the big brown davenport. Adelaide was “on 
duty” at home. 

“Adelaide has a difficult post,” Miss Mary said. 
“She’s holding a fort, but she mustn’t feel that the 
army has forgotten her. It’s so much easier to 


march than to stay on guard duty. You girls must 
keep her in touch with all that’s going on, so she 
doesn’t feel left behind.” 

They promised that they would do this. 


” 


“And now,” said Miss Mary, “let me tell you what 
I’ve learned about the uncrowned, and how we may 
get to them. In a newspaper, the other day, I saw 
an advertisement which began: ‘Perhaps there is a 
fortune waiting for you,’ and went on to tell that 
the heirs to thousands of fortunes were being sought 
all over the world. It seems that there is something 
called ‘The Book of Heirs,’ which gives the names 
of many of those being sought. And I dare say it’s 
a tremendously popular and well-read book! I’ve 
thought a great deal about it—how surprised to find 
their names there some persons would be; and how 
disappointed others would be because they were not 
in it. And then I got thinking about the kind of 
fortune every one is heir to, although not all know 
it. I thought of all the uncrowned who don’t even 
suspect that they have a birthright awaiting them. 
And I wondered and wondered how we could begin 
to tell them.” 

“The hard thing is to get them to believe it,” Jean 
interposed. “You tell them, and they think you’re 
crazy.” 

“And they don’t even send you to the learned doc- 
tors at Poitiers to find out if you’re crazy—do they? 
They don’t even give you a chance to defend the 
faith that is in you. That is one of the hard things 
in our way. But if we get to them when they are 
feeling their need, we'll get a hearing—at least. 


* 


You, Jean, knew when to tell Isabel and Adelaide. 
And, you see, they were ready to hear and to be 
lieve. They had a fight to make, and they didn’t 
know just how to make it until they heard of their 
birthright, their fortune.” 

“Mine was such a little, foolish fight,” Isabel 
whispered, shamedly. “I don’t feel as if I ought to 
be in the same army with dear, brave, wonderful 
Jean and Adelaide.” 

“It wasn’t a little, foolish fight, dear,” Miss Mary 
answered, “if in making it you learned that doing 
hard things, things you don’t like to do, is splendid 
soldier-exercise. Why, of the little band of fol- 
lowers who went with Jeanne from Vaucouleurs to 
Chinon, most of them had to be taught to ride a 
horse and to use arms; they knew nothing about the 
first business of soldiery—yet they started off with 
her to carry the Dauphin to be crowned at Rheims. 
It is said they suffered so from saddle-soreness, on 
those night rides towards Chinon, that it took all 
their pluck and perseverance and all their loyalty to 
Jeanne, to keep them on their way. The little bat- 
tles, which sometimes seem almost ridiculous, usually 
come first, dear. Then we go on to Orleans!” 

“I’m going on!” Isabel cried. “I’ve won the first 
real fight of my life, and I know how splendid it is 
to struggle and make yourself do things and feel that 
you are the—the——” 

“The captain of your soul?” 

Tar 

“We must all learn those verses of Henley’s,” 
Miss Mary said. “And there are some other things 
with power to cheer that we’ll take with us instead 
of script in our purses. I’ll write them out, so we 
can memorize them—they’ll be our battle songs. 
And when we march with the spirit and fervor they 
put into us, people who ‘hear our drums,’ as Jeanne 
said, will march with us. But at first we shall have 
to pick recruits and try to enlist them—later, they 
will come to us. At first we'll go to those whose 
needs we know. Some we shall find in great need, 
and some we shall find in less. The great needs 
that make souls cry out for fortitude are death, and 
sore-suffering, and dire poverty, and despairing 
weariness, and shame, and separation from those they 
love. Every hour of every day, all about us, there 
are people doing battle with despair. Some of them 
are fighting so bravely that we can only, as we think 
of them, thrill with wonder and with gratefulness 
—for their courage. Others are losing ground— 
yielding inch by inch; they need reinforcement. To 
them we can go. Some of them are in hospitals, and 
some are in houses of mourning; and some are in 
what most people call ‘the slums,’ and some are in 
prisons or other places where society shuts away folk 
who have ill-used their liberty. I don’t want to sug- 
gest too specifically. You’ll know, better than I 
could tell you, where you feel as if you could do 
most service. But I did think I might suggest this: 
the field is so vast, I’m inclined to believe you would 
get less discouraged if you tried to cover only a part 
of it—only girls of somewhere near your own ages. 
We read a great deal, now, about ‘the difficult years,’ 
‘the wasted years,’ ‘the dangerous years,’ of youth, 










































































and particularly of girls—by which most people 
mean the years between fourteen and eighteen. In 
those years, girls—very many of them, at any rate— 
determine what kind of a fight they’re going to make. 
And to some of us who love girls very tenderly and 
who think there is hardly anything else in all the 
world more important than the ideals which girls 
develop in those years when our ideals mean more 
to us than anything else in life, it seems that there 
isn’t half enough—no, not one hundredth part 
enough!—being done to help girls realize their birth- 
right and their debt. Why!” Miss Mary’s voice had 
a ring in it that thrilled Jean and Isabel clear 
through. “Do you girls know that the reason so 
many, many girls are unhappy in those years that 
we speak of, is because those are the years when 
Nature is filling them full of the capacity for hero- 
ism; and people—not wicked old uncles, but parents 
and teachers who don’t even know they are unkind— 
are not letting the girls do anything heroic. The 
most splendid thing Nature ever gives to any crea- 
ture to do or be is to be a mother. You girls know 
that it takes bravery—great bravery—to bring life 
into the world?” 

The girls nodded, gravely. 

“And you know that we are made ready for brav- 
ery in a wonderful way—taught and inspired and 
thrilled? At least that is Nature’s plan. She reckons 
that girls are getting ready to be mothers, to risk 





(To be continued) 


To a Withered Rose 


By Margaret E. Sangster | 


their lives and to endure great agony, that they 
may bring forth the children of men. She knows, 
too, that not many girls could face that task unless 
their hearts were full of love. So she’s teaching 
them how to love. The reason those years are dan- 
gerous years for so many girls is because they don’t 
realize the tremendous importance of the lessons 
they must learn—so they don’t half learn them. 
Some girls know they want to do heroic things, but 
they think they have nothing heroic to do, and they 
fret and are unhappy. They don’t know how to find 
the heroic things their souls long to do. And some 
girls don’t know what it is that makes them restless 
and discontented. Nobody tells them about their 
birthright. So some of them drift into very great 
unhappiness, and every fight seems to go against 
them, and they grow sullen or careless, dispirited or 
reckless. If any one could find a way to reach the 
hearts of girls who do not know about their birth- 
right, and rouse them to fight their way to Rheims 
for their inheritance, it would be one of the most 
glorious things ever undertaken. That is what, in 
my Vision, I seemed to see you doing. The call of 
need is louder, stronger, than the call of France to 
Jeanne. I don’t suppose you can hear it—yet. But 
you may! And if you want to, I’ll try to take you 


where you can realize what I mean.” 
“When can we go?” asked Isabel. 


” 


“To-morrow,” said Miss Mary. 








NLY a withered rose—~a little flower, 
With waxen petals white as maiden’s love; \| 
That bloomed upon the earth for one short hour, 
And sent its fragrance forth to God above. 
Only a withered rose—but when you gave it, 
I saw the starlight gleaming in your eyes; 
And when I laid it near my heart, to save it, 
Your lips were tremulous with sweet surprise. 
The years have fluttered by with haste increasing, 
The memories are all I have, God knows! 
And yet my love has gone to you, unceasing, 
Although my heart is keeping but a rose. 
Ah! love, my soul would perish for the hour, 
That left me with a kiss—a withered flower. 
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we HY does Indiana produce so many writers?” The 
W query was put to me one summer day at Valley 
Forge by the distinguished ex-Secretary of State, 

who was then the junior Senator from Pennsylvania. 

“TI once asked that question of the late President Harrison 
when I was at Indianapolis,” continued Mr. Knox. “For reply 
he took me that evening to a literary and debating society of 
which he was a member, where I heard a paper on a subject 
connected with the Middle Ages, as I now recall, and read by a 
man probably not known outside of that city. The paper was 
sco excellent that it would have been an honor to any company 
anywhere. President Harrison explained that such societies 
had existed in nearly every community in Indiana as long as 
he could remember, and attributed the existence of so many 
writers largely to that cause.” 

The query of Mr. Knox seemed to refer to writers of prose, 
but a like question was raised not long before in the columns of 
the “Indianapolis News” as to the great number of poets in 
the Hoosier State—not distinguished ones like Riley, but minor 
ones of more than ordinary excellence. The investigation that 
followed did not result, as I now recall, in finding the reason 
for it; but it did result in a most striking, though amusing, 
map of the State showing the wide distribution of these fol- 
lowers of the Muse—hardly a county in the whole State but 
had two or three minor poets excellent enough to be read with 
respect and ple2zsure by people of some taste. The map was 
reproduced in the “New York Sun” and was the butt of the 
wits of the metropolitan press for some time. The phenomenon 
was as significant, however, as the existence of the large num- 
ber of novelists and dramatists of unquestioned fame, like 
Tarkington, Ade, McCutcheon, Nicholson and Major. It showed 
that not only were there an unusual number who found the 
Hoosier character a fruitful field of romance, but that also an 
unusual company saw in their forests, hills, lakes, lowlands 
and sky the halo of posey. 

As to the Indianapolis or Hoosier school of painters, I do 
not remember to have heard of an investigation of the cause 
of their existence. But what other part of the country has 
created a company numerous and distinctive enough to have 
been distinguished by a name? One may properly raise the 
question also in regard to these lovers of beauty—why so many 
in Indiana? 

The answer, it seems to me, is to be found farther back 
than in the cause indicated to Senator Knox by the late Presi- 
dent Harrison, and I do not remember to have seen it noted 
even in the expositions of Hoosier qualities in the essays of 
that most luminous of writers on the subject, Meredith Nichol- 
son. Indeed the very literary and debating societies in nearly 
every community were themselves a result in all probability of 
the same cause, so far as such things can be assigned to a 
single source. 

The case of the author and the book is not unlike that of 
the mate of Chanticleer and the egg—namely, which came 
first? Was it the egg or the fowl? Undoubtedly, the author 
who produced a book, was himself produced by the love of 
books or the inspiration and atmosphere that came out of them 
in his generations and in his community. This kind of soil 
produces ideals and ideals produce this kind of soil. Has-it 
not been so in New England? 

Let us see how it applies to the Hoosier State: To begin 
with, what royal provision for education was made for that 
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region in the famous ordinance of 1787, which in itself was an 
ideal. And what a colonial “melting pot” the region was— 
receiving and mixing ingredients from almost every American 
state eastward of its meridian! And they were, and still are, 
overwhelmingly American ingiedients. There came into it also 
a second Brook Farm, full of ideals and idealists, and they 
settled at her gateway in 1805, near the mouth of the Wabash 
River, down at the big toe of the boot-like map of Indiana, 
in what became posey county—the butt of all wits of the West. 
A Brook Farm is said to “fail,” sometimes; when, in reality, 
like the caterpillar, it only takes on another form; its ideas, 
in its idealists, take wings and fly out into the world, carrying 
pructifying pollen into a thousand fields. So these German 
religious socialists, then called “Harmonists,” departed in 1824, 
but were immediately succeeded by some Anglo-American so- 
cialists of a less mystical and more scientific sort, the Owens 
and their associates, whose communities had been shorter 
periods in the cocoon state before they, too, flew away; but not 
before the one institution was established which, as it seems 
to the writer, had a very great influence upon the literary and 
artistic development of Indiana. 

Among those who joined the Owens was a Scotchman, 
William Maclure, who has been called the “Father of American 
Geology.” He was a London merchant of great wealth, who 
came to the United States in 1796, at the age of thirty-three. 
Like his famous countryman, Hugh Miller, he became interested 
in geology, especially while in Europe in 1803 as our commis- 
sioner in settlement of the French spoilation claims. On his 
return, like the visionary idealist he was, he began on his own 
account a geological survey of the whole United States! At 
times, in the next score of years, his researchs were made pub- 
lic through the American Philosophical Society at Philadelphia, 
to whom he presented his geological map. It was at this latter 
date, 1817, that he became the President of the Academy of 
Sciences in the Quaker City—a position he held until his death 
in 1840. 
for it was the basis of his interest in scientific argiculture, 
which, together with his espousal of socialism, did lead him, in 
a most remarkably round-about way through the West Indies, 
France and Spain into Hoosierdom! This was the period of 
the breaking up of the Spanish-American empire, through the 
example of liberty in the United States, and the “Father of 
American Geology” was attracted to the West Indies, to which 
he made more than twenty visits for the purpose of making 
a survey of their geology. By 1819, his interest in this subject 
expanded into an interest in scientific agriculture; and in the 
liberal upheaval accompanying the Napoleonic operations in 
Europe, he went to France and, attracted to the struggles of 
the Spanish liberals, back of the constitution of 1812, which 
intermittently rose and fell, he secured one of the confiscated 
church properties near Alicante and conceived the idea of 
founding a great school of scientific agriculture for the lower 
c'asses, wherein labor should accompany moral and intellectual 
culture. He had made considerable headway in its establish- 


ment when the collapse of the revolutionary movement under 
the Cortes and the restoration of King Ferdinand in 1823, 
confiscated all his work and he left the country, more convinced 
than ever that he was on the right track. 

Like the rest of the world at that time he became greatly 
interested in the co-operative community which Robert Owen 
Owen’s eco- 


had created at New Lanark in Great Britain. 
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nomic and sociological agitation sounds strangely like our own 
of to-day, and his results at New Lanark were so remarkable 
that he evolved a theory of township socialistic communities 
that was designated in the end to flower out into a world-wide 
federation of them. In order to work out more perfectly this 
individual township-community idea, he went to America and 
to that part near the junction of the Ohio and Mississippi, 
which an early traveler of vivid speculative vision believed 
would be the center of the greatest civilization in the world. 
Here he bought out the German mystic socialists who owned 
thousands of acres in what is now the Posey county corner of 
Indiana, and began laying the foundations of his plans for 
his township-community. This was in 1824, and among many 
scientific men and others of more ordinary character, who joined 
him, was the President of the Academy of Sciences at Philadel- 
phia, “Father of American Geology,” now the enthusiastic 
founder of the late Spanish school of agriculture near Alicante. 

Here Maclure united his forces. with the New Harmony 
settlement, conceiving his part to consist largely in founding 
there his school of scientific agriculture and culture in general. 
Their dreams did not come true altogether, but their ideas, 
many of them, persisted, and, even though both Owen and 
Maclure went to Mexico to experiment there also within three 
or four years, Maclure, at least, spent much time in this old 
Hoosier community in numerous returns almost to the year 
of his death; and Owen’s son, Robert Dale Owen, settled there 
in the middle ’30’s, and had a great influence in the develop- 
ment of the educational system of the growing Indiana com 
monwealth. 

The township-community idea reappeared in part finally 
in the school system of the State, namely, the provision by 
which every township in the commonwealth has, as a head 
to its district schools, what is called a “township graded 
school” at some central point, in which practically a high school 
course can be had by any boy or girl even in the remotest 
country district, and each of these has a good working library. 
This institution has had great influence in the development of 
the State. 

And this township idea had great influence on William 
Maclure, for, in 1838, another institution was established in 
New Harmony, which, by the way, still exists in that com- 
munity, namely, the Library of the Workingmen’s Institute. 
And here it is that an institution appears which undoubtedly 
had great influence in developing the early tendency toward 
literary and artistic taste throughout the whole State. Maclure, 
as is shown in his published works, was also greatly impressed 
by a combined literary and debating society and library 
founded by Franklin in Philadelphia known as the “Junto,” 
and he conceived the idea of establishing such institutions 
throughout the State as he had done in New Harmony. By 
the middle of the ’50’s the movement was on foot and re- 
sulted in 144 societies and libraries in the commonwealth, only 
three counties failing to join in it. This doubtless influenced 
Owen to include the township library as a part of the new 
school system at the same period. The two were in many cases 
united, and the influence they exerted during the formative 
middle decades of the nineteenth century in Indiana cannot be 
doubted. 

The remnants of one of these old Maclure libraries, found 
in the garret of an old store in the capital of one of the Hoosier 
counties by the present writer in the days of his youth, afforded 
an opportunity to make a most interesting investigation of the 
meaning of it. Amongst the debris were the minutes with a 
list of both the books and the original numbers. It appears 
that Mr. Maclure’s plan was the reverse of that of Mr. Car- 
negie, in that he furnished the collection of books, but not a 
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permanent home or endowment, nor did there seem to be «ny 
stipulation, as I recall, regarding the latter, at least in any 
permanent sense. The collection itself was, however, excep- 
tionally good, bound mostly in calf, and of an intelligent, well- 
balanced selection, with probably an unusual amount of the 
scientific, and especially the agricultural, for that day, which, 
of course, would be a pérfectly natural provision, if made by 
Mr. Maclure himself. The collection probably served two gen- 
erations before it began to disintegrate, and the list of mem- 
bers showed them to have been the cultivated men of the 
community who had determined its character. Many of them 
were men who loved the poets, history and science and gave 
these things place in the life of the community. Several had 
taken pains to become good writers, orators and poets, whose 
productions were respected and enjoyed by their neighbors. 
Out of this community, too, usually came the heads of the 
township graded schools and some of their teachers throughout 
the county where these impulses were spread. 

It requires but little imagination to see what effect would 
be produced, if this were repeated in every county in the entire 
State from the Ohio River to the Michigan line, and how it 
would tend to produce and perpetuate literary and debating 
societies in every community, and establish a love of education 
so dominant in the State that it is doubtful if any other State 
as a whole has it more so. And it is immaterial that the 
Maclure libraries may have long since disintegrated in other 
counties—most other counties, indeed. They were the promp- 
ters of many private and public libraries that took their place; 
just, as the old Mercantile Library of Pittsburgh, in which 
Mr. Carnegie read and began his career as a library founder 
by putting in a collection of books as “Carnegie Alcove,” is 
now long since disrupted and its remnants in an old school 
house in a suburb; yet it set in motion the creation of the vast 
system of libraries now so well known everywhere. The old 
libraries contributed their impulses to their times and passed 
away, in most cases probably; but their influence cannot be 
overlooked as one of the leading causes of so distinctive a 
literary impulse in the Hoosier commonwealth. 

One wonders whether those old romantic, yet practical 
visionaries of New Harmony came to Indiana because it had 
in it the ingredients of romance or whether they were them- 
selves the bearers of it, in some mysterious form. For while 
from The Hoosier Schoolmaster of Eggleston to Tarkington’s 
The Gentleman from Indiana, the fiction is often drawn from 
Hoosier character, yet her stories rival in romantic material 
from the very ends of the earth. It is not so far from Wal- 
lace’s Ben Hur to Nicholson’s House of a Thousand Candles or 
Major’s When Knighthood Was In Flower, and McCutcheon’s 
Graustark, and their other well-known tales. Romance cer- 
tainly talks large in the Hoosier product, though it is doubtful 
if it can be heard farther than Riley’s homely poesy or the 
Brookinagian humor of George Ade, and his modern Ho- 
garthian illustrator, J. B. McCutcheon. Two of the romances 
have also produced delightful essays, the gentle author of 
“Hoosier Mosaics” and By-ways and Bird Notes,” the late 
Maurice Thompson, whose Southern sketches are almost as 
sweet as Lauier, and the vigorous, masculine studies by Mere- 
dith Nicholson. They are a goodly company with romance 
writ large over them all. I confess, though, that it really does 
make a full-blooded Hoosier smile to ask himself in what de- 
gree did all this spring from Posey county, for her idealists 
have not escaped being the butt of the wits and wags from that 
time to this! But, like the Philadelphian who must admit that 
Walt Whitman came out of Camden, it may have to be admitted 
that in some degree it did. 
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terial and moral forces in politics, the 
relation of nationality and political ideal- 
ism to those theories with which the au- 
thor’s name is so strongly identified. 


Brete Harte: Stories and Poems and 
Other Uncollected Writings. Compiled 
by Charles Meeker Kozlay. 

A volume of selections from the writ- 
ings of Bret Harte which brings together 
many things heretofore unpublished save 
as periodical features. It includes early 
prose, mostly from California papers, a 
few later stories and essays; poems dat- 
ing from 1857 to 1865; poems of local 
interest to California, Civil War poems 
and some poems of later date. It is a 
most interesting contribution to Harte 
literature and renders complete the col- 
lected writings of an important American 
author. 

Business of Farming, The. By Wil- 
liam C. Smith. Stewart & Kidd Com- 
pany. $2.00, postpaid. 

A very complete study of the science 
of farming, covering the history, develop- 
ment and possibilities of the business. 
A reliable and helpful, even an inspiring 
work. 

Conquest of the Tropics. By Frederick 
Upham Adams. Doubleday, Page & Co. 
$2.00, postpaid. 

This book is the first of a_ series 
planned to describe certain big businesses 
whose histories and operations concern 
and should interest the public. The pub- 
lishers do not wish any one to be de- 
ceived into believing that this series is 
any different from what it pretends to 
be as now announced. It is planned as 
an open and above-board presentation, 
frankly putting forth the interesting 
points of large business enterprises. In 
the chapters which follow, all statements 
of fact have been received from and have 
been verified by executive officials of the 
United Fruit Company. The deductions 
of the author stand on his reputation as 
a student and analyst of issues of public 
concern. This method will be pursued in 
the preparation of the books of this series 
which later will be announced. It is the 
belief of the publishers that a series of 
books thus planned will possess an inter- 
est and have a real value not only to 
those who are investors in these great 
enterprises, but also to a public which 
is demanding that far-reaching corpora- 
tions shall give an account of their stew- 
ardship. 

Contest for Sound Money. By A. Bar- 
ton Hepburn. The Macmillan Company. 
$2.00, postpaid. 

County Library, The. By Saida Brum- 
back Antrim and Ernest Irving Antrim. 
Pioneer Press. 

Education of Women in Japan. By 
Margaret Burton. F. H. Revell Company 
$1.25, postpaid. 
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The New Salamander 


presented by the WANAMAKER 
STORES have been accepted with 
an enthusiasm and have _ been 
given a welcome by American 
women that is enlightening. 


The numerous expressions of 
gratitude and appreciation which 
have been coming daily to us 
since the introduction of the new 


A letter to us from Mr. Owen Johnson, 
endorsing the Salamander styles reads: 


“I believe from my purely limited man’s point of 
view, that all abiding fashion depends on the descend- 
ing line, which alone interprets the charm of the 
human figure. Fashions may momentarily lead 
astray, but we will always return to this first principle 
of feminine grace. That is what practically delights 
me in “The Salamander’ fashions you have shown. 
You are back again to the freedom, the litheness and 
beauty of outline of the incomparable American girl. 
And, heaven be praised, that (for a time at least) we 
have done with all the grotesque concoctions which 
have lately distorted the feminine figure with their 


fungus growth!” 
OWEN JOHNSON 
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fashion is a proof that women 
have wished for a real change 
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present day styles, and is also a 
proof that the 
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ing lines, and their artistic beauty. 
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Especially designed Salamander 
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ard waterproof. 


No Rubber is Used in the 
“Cravenette” Proof 


Therefore, cloths treated by 
it, while rainproof, are por- 
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such cloths will not overheat 
or cause perspiration, there- 
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From this book one may easily learn 
more about the fair daughters of Nippon 
than can readily be done in any other 
way. As in her earlier studies of Orien- 
tal women, Miss Burton begins at the 
beginning, and does her work exhaustive- 
ly and well. She draws an engaging 
picture of woman as she was in old Japan, 
as she is, in this her period of partial 
emancipation, as she is likely to become 
under the educative influences now being 
set afoot for her advancement. In com- 
mon with every other student of the 
awakening East, Miss Burton realizes 
what a really potent influence woman is 
in Japan, and argues that everything 
which has to do with her education is of 
vital importance to the molding of the 
still plastic island kingdom. 


Foundations of Character, The. By 
Alexander F. Shand. The Macmillan 
Company. $3.00, postpaid. 


Gods of India, The. By E. O. Martin. 
E. P. Dutton & Co. $1.50, postpaid. 


Good Housekeeper’s Cook Book. By 
Emma Paddock Telford. Cupples & Leon 
Company. $1.00, postpaid. 


Great Problems, The. By Bernardino 
Varisco. Translated by R. C. Lodge. The 
Macmillan Company. $2.75, postpaid. 


Happy Art of Catching Men, The. By 
R. J. Patterson. George H. Doran Com- 
pany. 

The “Catch-my-Pal” temperance move- 
ment in Ireland has been much written 
about, but it is comparatively little known 
in this country except among temperance 
workers—although Mr. Patterson toured 


| the United States and Canada a year 


ago. The agitation bids fair to be one 
of the noteworthy social movements of 
modern times. It has spread through the 


British Isles and on to the Continent and 


into our Great West. 


The basal idea is that every man and | 
every woman is worth catching. Mr. Pat- | 
ton thinks we are magnifying the legisla- | 


tive means and minimizing the personal. 


He has a chapter on “The Point of Con- | 


tact” based on DuBois’ little book of the 
same title known to educators on both 
sides of both oceans. 
ciple of getting at a child or man through 
his own immediate interests. “All our at- 
tempts to save a man should be made at 
a point where he understands.” Mr. 
Patterson would begin at the drunkard’s 
throat and proceed to his soul. This is 
sound pedagogy—the kind that science 
demands and that Jesus practiced. 

A lively, interesting, stimulating story 
this is. It ought to have a large circula- 
tion in the days when the liquor traffic 
is sighting its doom. 


Happy Irish, The. By Harold Begbie. 
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four corners of the earth. 
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Mr. Begbie’s argument for home-rule, 


+ founded on a trip made by him for a 
THE WRITER S London daily. Not as fair a book as this 


author usually writes. 
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A journal of information for lit- paid. ” 


erary workers. Helps you write, An interesting narrative of the growth | 
re-write and sell of the dwelling-house. Few people real- | 
ize how late a product of civilization this 


SHORT STORIES, SERIALS, is, but Dr. Thompson traces its rise | 


from the simplest form up to the most | 


BOOKS, elaborate. 


SPECIAL ARTICLES, Job, the Man, the Boss, The. By Dr. 
Katharine M. H. Blackford and Arthur 


POEMS, SONGS, DRAMAS, W. Newcomb. Doubleday, Page & Co. | = 
$1.50, postpaid. 
This book is an analysis of the cost | 






WHITING PAPERS 


Are made in a variety of Styles to 
meet every correspondence require- 
ment. They are perfect in quality 
and finish, and are most widely 
known and generally used because 
of their reeognized superiority. 


WHEN YOU THINK OF WRITING 
THINK OF WHITING 
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New York : Chicago : Boston 
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desk. Send 25centsforathree | | 
months’ trial subscription. 


lopes. Sold by all Station- 
ers, in a variety of tints and 
surfaces. Manufactured and 
supplied to the trade by 


It tells him how to save in human 
| energy the waste effort of the right man 
| in the wrong position. 
| It tells the man how to decide for | ff 

° ] ° | himself what is his real job. iI Z. & W. M. CRAN 
The Writer’s Magazine | E. 


Macdonald of the Isles. By Mrs. A. | |i Dalton, 
32 Union Square, East © NEW YORK CITY | M. W. Stirling. John Lane Company. 


| $4.00, postpaid. 
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Tounsts’ Souvenir Spoons 
All the principal countries of the world are represented in the 
Wanamaker Collection of Souvenir Spoons 


A boon for tourists who have not wished to burden themselves with 
mementoes of places visited. Some of the most artistic patterns enameled 
in beautiful colorings symbolize national traits and historic events of 
foreign countries. 


The Philadelphia Spoons are especially interesting, as are those com- 
memorating the Battle of Gettysburg. 





Sterling Silver and Electro 
Silver-Plated Trophy Cups 


Sterling silver cup; height, without base, 
9% inches; diameter, 5% inches 


Sterling silver cup; hexagona!; 
without base, 9 inches 


Sterling silver cup; height, 
base, 9% inches 


Sterling silver cup; height, 
base, 9% inches 


Electro silver-plated cup. 
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Height, 12 inches ! 

Electro silver-plated cup. 

Height, 5% inches . 

Height, 6% inches . 

Height, 7% inches . 

Height, 9 inches . J 
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JEWELERS AND SILVERSMITHS’ HALL 


Chestnut and Thirteenth Streets 
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‘Pass judgment 

on its all- 
You will then 
decide on the 


Emerson 
PLAYER-PIANO 


Send for Catalog 


Dealers in principal 
cities and towns 


Emerson Piano Co. 
Boston Mass. 





NOVELS FOR SUMMER READING 


THE PRICE OF 
LOVE By Arnold Bennett 


An entirely new kind of who-stole-the-money story, 
told at lightning speed. In the first pages the reader 
is brought face to face with an extraordinary situation. 
The interest which the six characters find in all the de- 
tails of life is intense—Bennett’s own contagious inter- 
est. Youthful love, youthful intolerance, youthful obliv- 
ion of all but self and the moment, are embodied in the 
heroine. So feminine is she in her strength and ignor- 
ance, in her insight into her husband’s weakness, and in 
her love which must spend itself whether the object is 
worthy or not. 


Illustrated. Cloth, $1.35 net. Special Edition limited to 2000 
copies. Octavo, printed on thin paper. Fifteen illustrations, 
many of them in color. $2.00 net. 


THE 
MARRYERS By Irving Bacheller 


“It’s a ticklesome kind of a book,” says one man who 
has read the story. “A journey of about a thousand 
laughs will land one at the climax of the story a wiser 
and better American. Laugh by laugh he gathers wis- 
dom in its pages.” Like “Keeping Up With Lizzie,” it 
provokes the laughter of conviction. You get something 
more than fun out of such books. “The Marryers” is 
Socrates Potter at his best. This time he gets after the 
Europe-mad and the title-crazy. 


Illustrated, $1.00 net. 
CROSS 
T R A I L S By Herman Whitaker 


A stirring novel of the Canadian Northwest In 
the white world of a Hudson Bay lumber-camp turbul- 
ent scenes and chivalry surround the only woman snow- 
bound there. She witnesses a mutiny of the lumber- 
jacks which is quelled by the Viking-like superintendent, 
and discovers that for months she must be cooped up 
with the one man in the world she wishes to avoid. A 
vivid transcription of the life Mr. Whitaker knows 
so well. 


STORM By Wilbur Daniel Steele 


“A novel that flashes power from every page is 
‘Storm,’ by Wilbur Daniel Steele. It will hit hard every 
man reader who admires the elemental forces, which 
impel his fellows to courageous deeds, to the display of 
physical strength. And it will arouse women who be- 
lieve there is not anything finer beneath the heavens 
than a virile man who has the soul, backed by muscle, 
to fight for the woman he loves. ‘Storm’ is Mr. Steele’s 
first novel, but it has no halting note, no trace of the 
amateur; it is big and masterful and has the thunderous 
swish of the sea and the roar of the storm-stricken 
beaches.”—Philadelphia Record. 


Frontispiece. $1.35 net.” 


Illustrated, $1.20 net. 
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WHAT WILL 
PEOPLE SAY ? By Rupert Hughes 


This is what they DO say: “The biggest book ever 
turned out by any modern author. I was more inter- 
ested than I have been since I read ‘Ben Hur’ at the 
time I was about twelve years of age. Distances any 
thing in years. J was in a cold sweat when I finished. 
It is your cycle now.” “Frankly I consider it just about 
the finest piece of writing 1 have ever seen in the Eng- 
lish language. I had not been disappointed in one whom 
I consider the literary artist of to-day. For has not the 
literary artist of the past decade (one Rudyard Kipling) 
said: ‘For surely Accuracy is the touchstone of all art’ ?” 


Illustrated, $1.35 net. 


THE LIGHT OF By Zane Grey 
WESTERN STARS 


“Full of realistic pictures of the life of the South- 
west, painted by one who evidently loves this wild coun- 
try and its people.”-—San Francisco Chronicle. “A 
breath of tonic wind from clean, sage-bushy spaces.”— 
Pasadena Daily News. “The real atmosphere of the 
West and its breath of life and of wide breathing spaces, 
of men and women untrammeled by the petty conven- 
tions of cities.’"—Boston Transcript. 


Frontispiece. Post 8v0, Cloth, $1.35 net. 


AT THE CASA 
NAP OLEON By Thomas A. Janvier 


This new book of fiction by the late Thomas.A. 
Janvier possesses that charm which hovers over the 
passing away of a quaint and rare existence. And no 
writer but Janvier, with his keenness for discovering 
unusual settings, could have made this bit of bygone 
New York so real and desirable. Though the scene is 
New York, it is a New York new and full of interest 
to the most of us, with a life almost as foreign as that 
of some small European town. In reading of the doing 
of the dwellers in the Casa Napoleon—mostly Latins— 
you realize what discoveries the metropolis offers to 
those in search of exotic flavor. 


Illustrated, $1.25 net. 
OUR 
MR. WRENN By Sinclair Lewis 


“The most original, most amusing, most wholesome 
work of fiction of the present season."—N. Y. Press. 
“Yes, decidedly, Sinclair Lewis’s ‘Qur Mr. Wrenn’ is a 
little like Locke, and a little like Wells, and a little like 
a dozen different authors, and yet like nothing that has 
ever been written. For, like all true books, it is a great 
deal like itself—life seen in a new way, and as we 
shouldn’t have been able to see it for ourselves.”— 


Pittsburgh Dispatch. 
Frontispiece. Post 8v0, Cloth, $1.00 net 
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